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NOT EVEN-HANDED JUSTICE. 
CRUSHING THE SCORPION OF ANARCHY, BUT SPARING THE OCTOPUS OF MONOPOLY. 
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“ Harprr's Yorxo Prope is unsurpassed among serials for children.’ 
—Saturday Review, London. : 


HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN Intusrratep WEEKLY. 


The number for January 1ith contains the sizth instalment of 
“4 New Robinson Crusoe,” 6y Witttam L. ALDEN, with an illus- 
tration by Freperick Barnarp, and a short story by Sorute Swett, 
illustrated by C. D, WELDos. 

A full page illustration shows a familiar scene in the streets of 
New  York—* Distributing the Evening Papers” —in connection 
with which E. D, Beacn gives a sketch of * A Day in the Life of a 
Newsboy.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER Brack begins his series of siz articles on 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


These will be the most complete and practical treatment of the 
popular art that las yet been attempted for young people. 

Dr. Stokes continues his articles on“ Some Inhabitants of a Drop 
of Water” (with fifteen iliustrations). “ The Young Collector” 
article is devoted to * Foreign Coins.” 


Harper's YOUNG Prorie, $200 per YRAR. 


A specimen copy of Hanexn’s Youn Porte will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


New York, Jancary 21, 1888. 














An Isuvstratep Scpprement is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Hanper’s WEEKLY. 








THE BLAIR BILL. 


NHE Buair bill has been introduced into the Senate 
T for the third time, and it is supposed that it will 
pass that body, although perhaps Senator HAWLEY 
and one or two other Republicans, who regard the 
principle of the bill as un-American and unsound, 
may decline to support it. The bill proposes to ap- 
propriate $77,000,000 for educational purposes during 
a period of eight years, to be distributed among the 
States upon the basis of illiteracy. The intention is 
to aid the Southern States, in which illiteracy chiefly 
exists. By the census of 1880, in South Carolina about 
52 per cent. of the whole number of both races were 
illiterates; in Mississippi and Louisiana, about 47 per 
cent.; in Alabama, 46; and in Georgia, 45. To aid 
these States, impoverished by. the war, and embar- 
rassed by the overthrow of their industrial system, 
and by an enormous population of freedmen of an- 
other race, seemed to be a humane and patriotic ob- 
ject. Moreover, the extreme disadvantage to the 
newly enfranchised race of ignorance, added to their 
poverty, in the midst of an unfriendly if not hostile 
white population, was so evident that the project to 
lessen it by national aid appealed strongly to sympa- 
thy, while the grant could be interpreted as a sign of 
fraternal sympathy with the States which were the 
chief sufferers by the civil war. 

This was undoubtedly a strong and persuasive plea, 
and many honest people could not easily understand 
why other honest people should oppose the scheme, 
since opposition was apparently unfriendliness to the 
freedmen. But the matter becomes clearer if it is 
remembered that the situation of the illiterate States 
in the Union, after so, complete a subversion as that 
of the civil war, cannot be suddenly relieved, and 
ought to be relieved only by a policy which assures 
their permanent vigor and independence as States of 
the Union. It is a very serious disadvantage and 
danger to a State that a large proportion of its citizens 
should be illiterate, but it is better that the illiteracy 
be removed gradually by methods which strengthen 
the self-respect and reliance of the State than more 
rapidly by means which morally weaken it, and tend 
to render it a burden rather than a bulwark of the 
Union. The first duty and instinct of a healthy and 
public-spirited State is to provide for the education 
of its children. Now in the Southern States a large 
proportion of the illiteracy is among the older freed- 
men, who practically will derive no benefit from the 
bill, while in’ all of them there is a steady improve- 
ment in the schools and a very great advance in the 
educational situation since the time before the war. 
In the Southern States the percentage of children of 
the school age who attend school approaches that in 
the Northern States, and those laws of local progress 
and power are plainly at work upon which the per- 
manent welfare of the States depends, and which the 
Bvarre bill would obstruct and paralyze. 

The effect of the bill would be, as the Evening Post, 
in aseries of able articles upon the subject, truly says, 
to promote mendicancy. It would lead the States to 
rely upon the national government for the support of 
their educational systems, and to diminish their own 
taxation for the purpose. It would foster the habit 
of looking to that government for the furtherance of 
objects which should depend upon its own sagacity 
ard means, and there could be no more fatal injury 
to our national system than such conscious depend- 
ence of the States. It would encourage every State 
to take the same disastrous view, and justify the ac- 
cumulation and maintenance of an immense surplus 
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to supply such demands, with all the injustice and 
corruption and disregard of the fundamental principle 
of the government—namely, self-governing States in 
an indissoluble national Union—which necessarily 
spring from the theory of a surplus for distribution. 
Moreover, as a means of especially relieving the illit- 
eracy of the freedmen, the result of the bill would be 
obviously doubtful. Under our system nothing seems 
to be plainer than that the great problem of the South- 
ern States, the relation of the two races, must be work- 
ed out by the States themselves. That this is better 
for all the States and for the colored people we believe 
to be not only the more intelligent opinion in this 
part of the country, but among the colored people 
themselves in the Southern States. This is not to 
deny that they have much to bear, and that they may 
justly appeal for sympathy and support to the senti- 
ment of other States as a means of affecting the local 
sentiment of their own States. But that Congress, 
by paying the taxes of these States, or by regulating 
and supervising the elections in them, as now proposed 
in some quarters, can adjust happily the relations of 
the races, we do not believe. 





- THE SOUTHERN QUESTION, 

THE catastrophe of Mr. LINCOLN’s assassination lay 
chiefly in its effect upon the policy of reconstruc- 
tion. Had he lived, there would have been none of 
the black codes in the Southern States after the war, 
and the apparent necessity of enfranchising those 
who were notoriously and absolutely unfit for po- 
litical responsibility would not have existed. The 
view of Mr. LINCOLN, of Governor ANDREW of Mas- 
sachusetts, and of other wise and devoted Republi- 
cans, was that the work of reconstruction, to be ef- 
fective, must be the result of the cordial co-operation 
of the leaders upon both sides. It was worse than 
idle, they thought, to leave out of the account the 
intelligence, the property, the experience, the ability, 
the actual leadership, the Anglo-Saxon and American 
element, of the South, and to attempt reconstruction 
without them. The course which would have been 
taken ‘in accordance with this wise, comprehensive 
and patriotic view of the situation was frustrated by 
the assassination of Mr. LINCOLN, and the succession 
to him of Mr. JOHNSON, a Tennessee Democrat whom 
Republicans distrusted, and in whom the Southern 
leaders supposed they had providentially found an 


ally to enable them to save all that could be saved: 


of the old order. 

The rupture between Mr. JOHNSON and the Repub- 
lican party, and the mad legislation of the Southern 
States in regard to the freedmen, with the unwilling- 
ness of the Northern States to maintain a Territorial 
or temporary condition in the South, led to the 
scheme of reconstruction including the enfranchise- 
ment of the freedmen as the best guarantee of their 
rights. This was followed by military occupation 
and the carpet-bag epoch, ending in the solid and su- 
preme ascendency of the white citizens, secured at 
first by violence, and now maintained by election 
laws and by the large abstention of the colored vote 
in some districts, atthough elsewhere, as in Virginia, 
it is divided and fxeely cast, or is not large enough to 
menace the general result. The situation is one of 
extreme difficulty, but Congress saw the impractica- 
bility of trying to subject intelligence and civilization 
to ignorance and barbarism led by local knavery, and 
decided that the solution of the question could be 
most wisely left to the communities themselves. That 
was the conclusion of a Republican Administration, 
and it has been generally approved. Without deny- 
ing the fact that the colored vote in some Southern 
communities is not free, the conviction of intelligent 
Northern citizens undoubtedly is that the remedy 
does not lie in national interference. 

The reason is obvious. If the national government 
should assume the supervision of elections in the 
Southern States, and assure the colored voters of armed 
protection, what would be gained? There would be 
no considerable increase of the colored vote because 
of the relations of the two races, which would not be 
changed by such a law. The relations of the races 
in the Southern States are determined by causes 
which could not be affected by enabling colored citi- 
zens to vote under guards of United States soldiers, 
and every colored man would consider how the na- 
tional supervision of the polls would affect his com- 
fort and his advantage to-morrow and all the rest of 
the year. There is little doubt that the more intel- 
ligent colored citizens in the Southern States would 
greatly regret the passage of laws which, however 
well intended to secure to them the free exercise of 
the suffrage, must necessarily deepen the difficulties 
of their position. A return to the policy of fifteen 
years ago in the Southern States would be as un- 
wise as the English policy in Ireland seems to most 
Americans. The trouble is one which cannot be set- 
tled peremptorily by legislation or by force. Un- 
doubtedly the general situation has been greatly im- 
proved in the Southern States since the change of 
policy which was wisely made by the Administration 
of Mr. Hayes. It is constantly improving, and if 
left to time and to the communities which are vitally 
and immediately concerned, the difficulties will be 
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naturally and happily adjusted as they cannot be 
adjusted by the violent interference of national au- 
thority. 





STATE PAYMENT OF ELECTION EXPENSES. 


THERE will be no proposition before the New York 
Legislature this winter of greater importance than 
that of the State payment of election expenses. The 
reasons for such a law have been fully stated and 
are generally understood, and there has been no seri- 
ous adverse argument. There is no greater abuse 
than the corrupt use of money at elections. Its con- 
sequences are far-reaching, because it is a blow at 
the fundamental principle of the government. It 
changes an election from an honest expression of the 
popular will into a vast fraud, and shakes respect for 
law and the sense of its paramount obligation by the 
conviction that it is not the real wish and purpose of 
the people. The whole artificial scheme of manage- 
ment of elections and the party organization known 
as the machine is sustained by the large sums of 
money raised under the plea of necessary party ex- 
penses. The enormous assessments upon candidates, 
which are practically equivalent to selling nomina- 
tions at auction, are made under the same plea, and 
are parts of the same gross abuse. The relaxation of 
probity, and the feeling that a man is a fool who goes 
into politics without ‘‘making it pay,” extend from 
the caucus and the polls to the Legislature, and to 
the appearance and activity of a powerful lobby, or 
an organized agency of corruption, whenever impor- 
tant legislation affecting great moneyed interests is 
pending. 

The abuse has now become so evident that the ne- 
cessity of its correction is admitted. Nothing has 
drawn public attention to it more forcibly than the 
exposures and trials of SHARP and the ‘* boodle” alder- 
men, and nothing of late has more clearly illustrated 
its methods than the farcical proceedings against 
JOHN J. O'BRIEN in the Republican Committee of the 
city of New York. The business of O'BRIEN and 
other district leaders is to ‘‘get out votes” for the 
party ticket. Their method of doing it is familiar. 
Their arguments are not appeals to reason or sym- 
pathy. In plain English, they buy votes directly or 
indirectly, and the increased or diminished vote in- 
dicates no movement of public opinion whatever. 
The ‘‘ Waders” do not transact the business for no- 
thing, and the result has nothing to do with views of 
the tariff or with sympathy for wronged. colored 
voters. It depends upon the amount of money and 
upon the leaders’ calculation of their own interest, 
and there is no joke more amusing than speaking: 
gravely of votes ‘‘got out” in this way as showing 
the popular verdict upon policies of administration. 
They show only that great sums‘of money have been 
illicitly spent, and when those who sustain the sys- - 
tem are pushed to the wall, they reply only that the 
other side is just as bad, which is true, and that you 
must fight the devil with fire, which is false, because 
he understands fighting with fire better than you. 

The correction of this abuse is not a party question; 
it is a wholly patriotic effort. Honorable Demo- 
cratic candidates for the bench or. for other high 
offices are no more desirous than Republicans of 
paying a year’s salary to secure the salary of several 
years, and such candidates in both parties, as good 
citizens, wish to see such a prolific source of corrup- 
tion dried up. The method is simple and obvious. 
It lies in abolishing the plea of necessary expenses 
by which the money is extorted. When that is done 
it will be known to candidates and to the public that 
other large contributions are probably for corrupt 
purposes. They are at once made suspicious, which 
is in itself a great gain. Undoubtedly there will be 
expenses of the canvass. But these are minor and 
calculable. The passage of such a law as has been 
found effective in Australia and in England, and 
which has been introduced in the Legislature of 
Michigan, will be a step of decided progress. It will 
be a genuine reform which no party as such would 
defeat, and which any journal would find it difficult 
candidly to oppose. ; 





A CONDITION, NOT A THEORY. 


In the rapidly accumulating surplus the country is 
confronted with very serious disaster. In the midst 
of healthy business activity and real prosperity, the 
condition of which is a proper supply of currency or 
the medium of exchange, a steady draft is exhaust- 
ing the whole business system, and in six months 
$140,000,000, which ought to be in active circulation, 
will be locked up in the Treasury. The interposition 
of the Secretary last autumn saved the country from 
panic, which is the beginning of catastrophe, and in 
the present situation, which is not one of wild specu- 
lation and unthrift, a panic, with all its disastrous 
consequences, would be monstrous. It would prove 
a degree of practical incapacity in American states- 
manship which would be utterly discreditable. The 
problem how to relieve the situation—in other words, 
how to reduce the surplus—is how to permit money 
to circulate where it is indispensable instead of bury- 
ing it in the earth. The President stated it very aptly 
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in saying, ‘‘It is a condition that confronts us, not a 
theory.” He proceeded to indicate in what manner 
the condition could be met and the difficulty, or the 
surplus, relieved, and he was answered at once by the 
ery of a theory, and he was denounced as proposing 
free-trade. a 

As we have already pointed out, this assertion is 
untrue. Not only did the President foresee the ob- 
jection and dispose of it in advance, but nothing is 
more evident than that the country, long accustomed 
to raising its revenue by indirect taxation, will not 
soon or readily adopt another policy. This is the 
view of the President, as of the country. But because 
the public revenue must be raised in large part by 
indirect taxation, must that taxation be precisely the 
present tariff? This is the real question. It is acon- 
dition, not a theory, with which the country has to 
deal. This is so plain that those who feel the con- 
dition most acutely are in full sympathy with the 
President and commend his general recommendations. 
The signs are unmistakable that there is a tendency 
in the situation toward a new sectional division. 
The interest of the great Northwest, a food-producing 
empire, is plainly and vigorously expressed in one of 
its chief journals, the Chicago Tribune. The editor 
of the Tribune says that he shall support the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency this year, but he 
says so because undoubtedly he believes that the Re- 
publican party will not take the extreme ground of 
maintaining a high tariff to the disadvantage of the 
agricultural interest. If high protection is desired 
by the anthracite coal interest of Pennsylvania, the 
Pioneer-Press of St. Paul, another of the chief jour- 
nals of the Northwest, also Republican, tartly declares 
that such rabid protection costs the Northwest millions 
of dollars annually, and that the Northwestern feeling 
for tariff reform is strong and growing. 

The farmers of the Northwest are not alarmed by 
the cry of free-trade, nor are those manufacturers of the 
East who wish the duties on raw materials to be light- 
ened that they may be able to compete in the markets 
of the world. The high protectionists treat the Amer- 
ican people as ignorant and foolish. They try to 
scare them by screaming British free-trade. But the 
cry comes with especial ill grace from Republicans, 
because in their early day of moral enthusiasm and 
power they were denounced by Whig and Demo- 

cratic demagogues in the same way as abolitionists 
seeking to free the slaves to compete with Northern 
laborers. The whole antislavery movement was 
assailed as supported by British interests and British 
gold, and Mr. SEwaRD’s simple statement of the fact 
that between freedom and slavery there was an irre- 
pressible conflict was greeted as a brutal and bloody 
manifesto. The Republicans, however, were not abo- 
litionists, they were not seeking to free the slaves to 
compete with Northern laborers, and the antislavery 
movement was not supported by British gold. The 
quiet intelligence and good sense which saw that fact 
is quite capable of seeing that to demand the reduction 
of the surplus by relaxing taxes which restrict Amer- 
ican industry and enterprise is not to advocate free- 
trade. The condition which confronts us is a surplus, 
the source of business disasters which are perfectly 
well understood, and of enormous corruption. That 
condition is fully comprehended by the country, and 
it is plain that the cry of British free-trade will not 
persuade the Northwest, at least, that reduction of 
the surplus by diminishing the tariff is fatal to its 
domestic industries. 





A WORD IN SEASON. 


AN admirable little circular has just been issued by the 
Massachusetts Civil Service Reform League, which answers 
conclusively in a brief and pointed way some of the more 
familiar objections to reform. The circular appears simul- 
taneously with the appointment by Speaker CARLISLE of 
Mr. CLEMENTS, of Georgia, an open enemy of the reform, as 
chairman of the committee upon the subject in the House. 
The Speaker says, according to a report in the Herald, that 
he is utterly ignorant of the views of Mr. CLEMENTS upon 
the question. But he was probably not utterly ignorant 
of Mr. MILLs’s views and Mr. RANDALL’s views upon the 
subjects intrusted to the committees of which they are re- 
spectively chairmen. The circular comes also simultane- 
ously with the renewal of the project of Mr. WHEELER, of 
Alabama, in the House, practically to repeal the reform law 
by opening the whole eligible list for appointment. 

The Massachusetts circular says truly that the best prac- 
tical plan yet offered for selections for appointment, if the 
old system of selection by personal favor or political press- 
ure is to be discarded, is open competition, with probation 
of actual service. The objection that it is English and 
aristocratic is disposed of by the statement of the simple 
fact that the reform in England was begun to free the of- 
fives from aristocratic control, and issustained by the great 
body of the people because it enables a poor youth withont 
political. or aristocratic favor to enter the public service 
upon his proved merit. The objection that it makes the 
service an asylum for college graduates is disposed of by 
the fact that ninety-eight per cent. of the candidates who 
have passed the examination in Massachusetts have had 
only a common-school education. — 

The objection that absurd questions are asked is disposed 
of by the fact that the stories of such questions when spe- 
cifically stated have been followed up and disproved; by 
the fact that questions in history and geography 
are now omitted by the Massachusetts Commission ; aud 
that the questious have especial reference to the duties, 
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and are, of course, entirely different for different kinds of 
places. In the same way different weight is given to the 
same subjects in examinations for different positious. Spell- 
ing and handwriting are of great weight in an examination 
for clerks, but for police service experience, physical quali- 
fications, knowledge of police duties, are of great weight, 
but writing is required only to be legible. The theory that 
the reformed system diminishes interest in politics is dis- 
proved by fact, and is repugnant to common-sense. The 
destruction of interest in real politics—for the scramble 
for place is not politics—has been due to the fact that 
place-holders have controlled nominations and elections. 
The circular of the Massachusetts League is.a capital tract 
for general distribution. 





NEWS FROM STANLEY. 


Mr. STANLEY’s name will stand high upon the roll of fa- 
mous African explorers. A telegram from Berlin announces 
that Dr. SCHWEINFURTH in Cairo writes that he has news 
that STANLEY had reached EMIN Bey, whose relief was the 
object of his present expedition. His first expedition was 
designed to relieve LIVINGSTONE, and in the mean while he 
made a tour across the African continent, exploring the 
Congo, and established the Free State of the Congo. EMIN 
Bey is an Austrian of extraordinary accomplishment in lan- 
guages, who has become a Mohammedan, and was a lieuten- 
ant of General GorDoN in the government of certain prov- 
inces in the Soudan. 

There he has been for ten years, and for two years he has 
been entirely cut off from communication with the Khedive 
of Egypt, but so far as known he has maintained himself 
and his men in severe straits with unfaltering courage. 
STANLEY’s relief expedition also has apparently encounter- 
ed great difficulties. But African explorers are heroes, and 
they trinmph over extraordinary obstacles. Achievements 
like STANLEY’S are honorable to human nature. They show 
that no man can dare a beneficent enterprise, however per- 
ilous, however remote and hidden, that other men of a kin- 
dred spirit will not follow. There is no continent so dark 
th at some STANLEY will not open it to the light of common 
knowledge, no arctic or equatorial problem which human 
skill and courage will not solve. 





AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 


AN important and interesting meeting of superintend- 
ents of public schools, in which. every part of the country 
will be ably represented, will be held in Washington on the 
14th, 15th, and 16th of February, for the comparison of views 
upon certain practical questions regarding education. The 
first day will be occupied with discussions upon the ques- 
tions of manual training in the public schools, of the pur- 
pose of county institutes and the best methods of securing 
it, ard of the place of elocution in education. The second 
day opens with a paper by State Superintendent Draprr, 
of New York, upon the method of determining the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, with a discussion by the State Superin- 
tendents of Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. In the afternoon and evening the adequacy of 
the present Normal School system and the question of mor- 
al training in the schools will be discussed. 

On Thursday President ExiotT, of Harvard University, 
will speak on keeping down the average age of graduation 
from public primary, grammar, and high schools respec- 
tively, and on shortening the whole period from the begin- 
ning of the primary to the end of the high-school course. 


The United States Commissioner of Education will speak 


of Alaska; the City Superintendent. of Minneapolis, upon 
the superintendent and teacher; a discussion will follow 
upon the relation of the superintendent and teacher to the 
school; and the conference will close with a debate upon 
national aid to education. 

These are all questions of the greatest practical value, 
and a comparison of views is most desirable. Arrange- 
ments for reduced rates of travel will be made, and we trust 
that some means will be devised for putting at least an 
abstract of the views expressed in the hands of as many 
teachers in the country as possible. There is no depart- 
ment in which routine tends to become more rigid than in 
that of education, and none needs more the constant agita- 
tion of vigorous discussion. 








OUR EXPORT TRADE. 


ANOTHER and admirable method of developing and aid- 
ing American industry and enterprise is contemplated by 
the United States Export Almanac Publishing Company, of 
which Mr. Cart ScHuRz is president, and which has the 


countenance of the State Department, and promises to be - 


of the utmost service in the most legitimate manner. The 
purpose is to publish one or more volumes of short essays 
ou the products of our farms, our mines, and our manufac- 
turing industries, with the advertisements, in English, Span- 
ish, German, and French, of export honses which wish to 


. make themselves known abroad. Some twenty thousand 


copies of the work will be placed at the disposal of the 
State Department, which will assist in its distribution 
through our consular agencies. 

The government, of course, will have no pecnniary re- 
sponsibility or interest in the enterprise, and the essays 
upon the various branches of American production will be 
general, and not in the interest of any firm or business or- 
ganization. The enterprise is designed to collect material 
for the improvement of our export trade, to show what 
American producers can furnish for the markets of the 
world, to encourage American competition with’ foreign 
markets, and to call the attention of foreign capital to the 
opportunities of sound and profitable business with this 
country. 

This is obviously a national and patriotic object, for 
which the adherents of every view of political econoniy can 
co-operate, and in fact the essays will be contribated by 
protectionists and revenue reformers of every degree. The 
work will afford a comprehensive picture of American pro- 
ductiveness, like similar works issued in Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, to the acknowledged benefit of the export trade 


+ eracy availed itself of his talents, whether he would or no. 
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of those countries; and our own export trade, which is 
capable of much greater development, cannot fail to be 


greatly benefited by the successful execution of the 
scheme. 





PERSONAL. 


Between the writing of the article on “The Share of America 
in Westminster Abbey” and the time of its publication in Harrzr’s 
Magazine for January, Canon Farrar’s wish respecting a memo- 
rial to Mitton was fulfilled. Mr. Gzorce W. Catzps, of Philadel- 
phia, presented a truly beautiful window to Mizron’s memory to 
the Church of St. Margaret’s, which is the church of the House of 
Commons, ‘and is close beside the Abbey. This church teems with 
historical reminiscences, especially as regards the days:of tiie Com- 
monwealth. Any American who now visits it will see three win- 
dows presented by the munificence of his fellow-countrymen: the 
great west window, in memory of Ra.eren, given entirely by Amer- 
ican subscribers; the Mitton window, next to it, and forming a 
pendant to the window given by the House of Commons in mem- 
ory of Lord Frengric Cavenpisn; and a witidow in memory of 
Lady AraBkLLa Sroart (who died in the Tower in 1615), mainly 
the gift of Mrs. ARabgeLta Stuart Bowen, of Harvard. 

—De Wrrr J. Seiiemay, discussing in his paper, The Epoch, the 
present harmony existing among the trunk lines, pays this com- 
pliment to Mr. J. Prerpont Morgan: “In all this work the master 
mind has been that well-known and experienced banker Mr. J. 
Prerpont Moraax. Every important movement that has been 
made was at his direction. The result stamps him as one of the 
most successful negotiators and organizers in the railroad and 
financial world. In fact, there were probably not two men ir tlie 
country who could have accomplished. what he has done.” 

—The unique spectacle that Republican Brother ALr and Demo- 
cratic Brother Bos Tayor gave @ year and a half or so ago, when 
they went stumping all over Tennessee as rival candidates for that 
State’s Governorship, is mildly revived this-winter by a lecturing 
tour that both are making through Tenessee’s rural districts. 


* They are not on the platform for personal revenue only, however. 


They draw crowds, both of them, and both of them turn over the 
door-keeper’s wallet to local charities. It isn’t only Tennessee 
that could stand this sort of rivalry. 

—President Dwicut, of Yale, is one of the ardent believers in 
pedestrianism as a health-giver and preserver; and a long daily 
walk is a luxury that he insists upon enjoying, however busy he 
may chance to be. 

—Sensational reports have lately suggested that Major-General 
Terry was so dangerously sick that our army was likely soon to 
mourn his death. - General Terry temporarily is suffering some- 
what from indigestion ; that is all. 

—Miss Frances E. Wittarp, head of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, proposes that the public buy the early home 
of Wurrtier for preservation as “a shrine for patriotic Ameri- 
cans.” Cash subscriptions are already offered in support of the 
project. — 

_—‘The Dramatic Outlook in America” occupies the Nineteenth 
Century Club this week, Thursday evening’s speakers being J. M. 
Hit, Sreecx Mackay, Branper Martruews, and E. A. Drrawar 
—opinions coming thus from the various and varied stand-points 
of manager, author, and critic. 

—Jay Cooke has become not an unfamiliar figure in Wall Street 
again. He is a millionaire once more, say the financial gossips. 
The old soft white felt hat is still one of his badges of identifica- 
tion. 

—Lewis McCanr was a farmer in Virginia when the war broke 
out, and the battle of Manassas was partly fought in his fields. 


‘His home was riddled, his farm was ruined. He moved to a dis- 


tant part of the State—to Appomattox—and there in his fields 
again he saw the fight renewed, and his home was sacrificed in 
the last battle of the war, as it had been in the first. 

—The Rev. Dr. McGiynn in his anti-poverty crusade is calling 
the Pope names. Ten years ago, when Pope Lro was chosen to 
the pontificate, Dr. McGL¥NN became exceedingly enthusiastic, and 
prepared a eulogy for publication, saying of the new head of his 
Chureh: “ He is guided by a high sense of duty. His election is 
a blessing to the Chirch and the world.” Now “a bag of bones” 
and “the old lady in Rome” are Father McGiynn’s substituted 
phrases. Politics does add zest to a vocabulary. 

—Four years ago Henry E. Apsry gave New York a season of 
Italian opera that involved him and his partner, Mr. Scuorrrer, in 


. grave difficulties, leaving them loaded with a debt of $283,000. 


Everything was gone but pluck. The managers went to work 
anew. They promised to creditors that in time every penny of 
the inacbtedness should be paid. Observers generally hailed. this 
as an idle boast. It seemed a task impossible. But already the 
promise is kept, and the extinguishment of all that big debt is ac- 
complisher. The last payment has just been made, and there can 
hardly be a man in the theatrical business or any other business 
happier’ to-day than Henry E. Aspry. 

—JacquEs Wissier, who died recently in Camden, New Jersey, 
engraved nearly all the plates from which the money and bonds 
of tie Southern Confederacy were printed. He was, strange to 
say, a man of strong Northern sympathies; but. he happened to be 
at the South at the breaking out of the civil war, and the Confed- 
Mr. 
Wisstar was born in Strasburg and educated in P&ris, coming to 
this country in 1849. 

—The house and lands of the late Confederate General Roprrt 
Toomss, in Georgia, were sold at. auction recently for a very small 
sum. The property was cut up into lots, and it fell into the hands 
of General Toomss’s reiatives, who wanted it more for association’s 
sake than for its intrinsic value. : 

—The Columbia College Library, under the administration. of 
Metvit Dewey, has the reputation of being the best managed 
library in the world. Everything that Mr. Dwry can suggest for 
tie comfort or convenience of the library’s visitors is gotten at 
once. Writing materials are furnished, and light meals even are 
supplied to those students who are too engrossed in their work to 
leave it long enough to visit a restaurant, 

—The Rev. Davip Latsror Hunn, of Sandwich, New York, aged 
ninety-eight, is said to be the oldest living graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, and the oldest clergyman in the United States. Mr. Hunn 
is six feet in height, straight as an arrow, and does not look a 
day over seventy. He is blind, but all his other faculties are in 
excellent condition. : 

—Joun H. Inuan, New York’s chief apostle in the development 
of the New South, was entertained at a complimentary dinner in 
Atlanta a week or more ago, where (apropos of the New York 
guest’s never-failing devotion to Dixie and her enterprises) Gen- 
eral ALexanpeR, President of the Georgia Central Railroad, a 
chronic teller of good war stories, recalled an incident of the ter- 
rible day at Petersburg when the explosion of the crater blew a 
whole line of his regiment into the air. “It was a pitiful scene,” 
said the General. “ Soldiers lay wounded and killed, dead or dying, 
all around. ._We who survived worked hard digging out victims 
from under the hills of débris, and finally we came upon one man 
who had been entirely buried. He presented a sorry spectacle as 
we pulled him out, but he-only paid enough attention to himself 
to rub the dirt from his eyes as he exclaimed, ‘Say, boys, have 
we tuck them, or have they tuck us?’” 
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“THE NATIVES NOW ALL CROWDED AROUND US, MAKING MANY STRANGE GESTURES.” 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER.” 


LV. 
THE SIGHT OF HUMAN BEINGS. 


FFHE sight of human beings, thus inexpectedly found, fill- 


ed us with strange feelings—feelings which I cannot ex-. 


plain. The country was still iron-bound and dark and for- 
bidding, and the stream ran on in a strong current, deep, 
black as ink, and resistless as fate; the sky behind was 
lighted up by the volcanic glare which still shone from afar ; 
and in front the view was bounded by the icy heights of a 
mountain chain. -Here was indeed a strange country for 
human habitation ; and strange, indeed, were the human be- 
ings whom we saw. 

“Shall we land ?” said Agnew. 

“Ohno,” said I. “ Don’t be hasty. The elements are some- 
times kinder than men, and I feel safer here, even in this 
river of death, than ashore with such creatures as those.” 

Agnew made no reply. We watched the figures on the 
shore. We saw them coming down, staring and gesticula- 
ting. We drew on nearer to them till we were able to see 
them better. A nearer view did not improve them. They 
were human beings, certainly, but of such an appalling as- 
pect that they could only be likenéd to animated mumunies. 
They were small, thin, shrivelled, black, with long matted 
hair and hideous faces. They all had long spears, and wore 
about the waist short skirts that seemed to be made of the 
skin of some sea-fowl. . 

We could not. imagine how these creatures lived, or where. 
There were no sigus of vegetation of any kind—not a tree 
or a shrub, There were no animals; but there were great 
flocks of birds, some of which seemed different from any- 
thing that we had ever seen before. The long spears which 
the natives carried might possibly be used for catching 
these, or for fishing purposes. This thought made them 
seem less formidable, since they would thus be instruments 
of food rather than weapons of war. Meanwhile we drifted 
on as before, and the natives watched us, running along the 
shore abreast of us, so as to keep up with the boat. There 
seemed over a hundred of them. We could see uo signs of 
any habitations—no huts, however humble; but we con- 
cluded that their abodes were farther inJand. As for the 
natives themselves, the longer we looked at them the more 
abhorrent they grew. Even the wretched aborigines of Van 
Dieman’s Land, who have been classed lowest in the scale of 
humanity, were pleasing and congenial when compared with 
these, and the land looked worse than Tierra del Fuego. It 
looked like a land of iron, and its inhabitants like fiends. 

Agnew again proposed to land, but I refused. 

“No,” I said; “I'd rather starve for a week, and live on 
hope. Letus drift on. If we go on we may have hope if 
we choose, but if we land here we shall lose even that. 
Can we hope for anything from such things as these? Even 
if they prove friendly, can we live among them? To stay 
here is worse than death; our only hope is to go on.” 

Agnew made no reply, and we drifted on for two hours, 

* Begun in Harpgr’s Weexty No. 1620. 





still followed by the natives. They made no hostile demon- 
strations. They merely watched us, apparently from mo- 
tives of curiosity. All this time we were drawing steadily 
nearer to the line of lofty mountains, which with their icy 
erests rose before us like an inaccessible and impassable 
barrier, apparently closing up all farther progress ; nor was 
there any indication of any pass or any opening, however 
narrow, through which the great stream might run. No- 
thing was there but,one unbroken wall of iron cliffs aud 
icy summits. At last we saw that the sloping shores grew 
steeper, until about a mile or two before us they changed to 
towering cliffs that rose up on each side for about a thousand 
feet above the water; here the stream ran, and became lost to 
view as completely as though swallowed up by the earth. 

“We can go no farther,” said Aguew. “ See—this stream 
seems to make a plunge there into the mountains. There 
must be some deep cafon there with cataracts. To go on 
is certain death. We must stop here, if only to deliberate. 
Say, shall we risk it among these natives? After all, there 
is not, perhaps, any danger among them. They are little 
creatures and seem harmless, They are certainly not very 
good-looking ; but then, you know, appearances often de- 
ceive, and the devil’s not so black as he’s painted. What 
do you say ?” 

“T suppose we can do nothing else,” said I. 

In fact, I could see that we had reached a crisis in our 
fate. ‘To goon seemed certain death. To stop was our only 
alternative ; and as we were armed we should not be alto- 
gether at the mercy of these creatures. Having made this 
decision we acted upon it at once, for in such a current there 
was no time for delay; and so, seizing the oars, we soon 
brought the boat ashore. 

As we approached, the crowd of natives stood awaiting us, 
and looked more repulsive than ever. We could see the 
emaciation of their bony frames; their toes and fingers were 
like birds’ claws; their eyes were small and dull and weak, 
and sunken iu cavernous hollows, from which they looked 
at us like corpses—a horrible sight. They stood quietly, 
however, and without any hostile demonstration, holding 
their spears carelessly resting upon the ground. 

“T don’t like the looks of them,” said I. “I think I had 
better firea gun.” 

“Why ?” cried Agnew. ‘“ For Heaven’s sake, man, don’t 
hurt any of them !” 

“Oh no,” said I; ‘I only mean to ‘inspire a little whole- 
some respect.” 

Saying this I fired in the air. The report rang out with 
long echoes, and as the smoke swept away it showed us all 
the natives on the ground. They had seated themselves 
with their hands crossed on their laps, and there they sat 
looking at us as before, but with no manifestation of fear 
or even surprise. I had expected to see them run, but there 
was nothing of the kind. This puzzled us. Still, there was 
no time now for any further hesitation. The current was 
sweeping us toward the chasm between the cliffs, and we 
had to land without delay. This we did, and as I bad an- 


. 


other barrel still loaded and a pistol, I felt that with these 
arms and those of Aguew we should be able to defend our- 
selves. It was in this state of mind that we landed, and 
secured the boat by means of the grappling-iron. 

The natives now all crowded around us, making many 
strange gestures, which we did not understand. Some of 
them bowed low, others prostrated themselves ; on the whole 
these seemed like marks of respect, and it occurred to me 
that they regarded us as superior beings of some sort. It 
was evident that there was nothing like hostility in their 
minds. At.the same time, the closer survey which I now 
made of them filled me with renewed horror; their meagre 
frames, smal], watery, lack-lustre eyes, hollow, cavernous 
sockets, sunken cheeks, protruding teeth, claw-like fingers, 
and withered skins all made them look more than ever like 
animated mummies, and I shrank from them involuntarily, 
as one shrinks from contact with a corpse. : 

Agnew, however, was very different, and it was evident 
that he felt no repugnance whatever. He bowed and smiled 
at them, and shook hands with half a dozen of them in suc- 
cession,. The hand-shaking was a new thing to them, but 
they accepted it in a proper spirit, and renewed their bows 
and prostrations. After this they all.offered us their lances. 
This certainly seemed like an act of peace and good-will. 
I shook my head and declined to touch them; but Agnew 
accepted one of them, and offered his rifle in return. The 
ne. to whom he offered it. refused to take it. He seemed 
immensely gratified because Agnew had taken his lance, and 
the others seemed disappointed at his refusal to take theirs. 
But I felt my heart quake as I saw him offer his rifle, and 
still more when he offered it to one or two others, and only 
regained my composure as I perceived that his offer was 
refused by all. 

They now made motions to us to follow, and we all set 
forth together. 

““My dear More,” said Agnew, cheerily, “they’re not a 
bad lot. They mean well. They can’t help their looks. 
Youw’re too suspicious and reserved. Let’s make friends 
with them, and get them to help us. Do as I do.” 

I iried to, but found it impossible, for my repugnance was 
immovable, It was like the horror which one feels toward 
rats, cockroaches, earwigs, or serpents. It was something 
that defied reason. These creatures seemed like human 
vermin. 

We marched inland for about half a mile, crossed a ridge, 
and came to a valley, or rather a kind of hollow, at the other 
side of which we found a cave with a smouldering fire in 
front. The fire was made of coal, which must exist here 
soinewhere. It was highly bituminous, and burned with a 
great blaze. 

The day was now drawing to a close; far away I could 
see the lurid glow of the volcanoes, which grew brighter as 
the day declined: above, the skies twinkled with innumer- 
able stars, and the air was filled with the moan of rushing 
waters. 

We entered the cave. As we did so the natives heap- 
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ed coal upon the fire, and the flames arose 
lighting up the interior. We found here 
a number of women and children, who look- 
ed at us without either fear or curiosity. 
The children looked like little dwarfs; the 
women were hags, hideous beyond descrip- 
tion. One old woman in particular, who 
seemed to be in authority, was actually ter- 
riblo in her awful and repulsive ugliness. 
A nightmare dream never furuished forth 
a more frightful object. This nightmare 
hag prostrated herself before each of us 
with such an air of self-immolation that 


she looked as thongh she wished us to kill - 


her at once. The rough cave, the red light 
of the fire, all made the scene more awful ; 
and a wild thonght came to me that we had 
actually reached, while yet living, the infer- 
nal world, and that this was the abode of 
devils. Yet their actions, it must be con- 
fessed, were far from devilish. Every one 
seemed eager to serve us. Some spread out 
couches formed of the skins of birds for us 
to sit on; others attended to the fire; others 
offered us gifts of large and beautiful feath- 
ers, together with numerous trinkets of rare 
and curious workmanship. This kind atteu- 
tion on their part was a great puzzle to me, 
and I could not help suspecting that beneath 
all this there must be some sinister design. 
Resolving to be prepared for the worst, I 
quietly reloaded the empty barrel of my 
rifle and watched with the utmost vigilance. 
As for Agnew, he took it all in the most un- 
suspicious manner. He made signs to them, 
shook*hands with them, accepted their gifts, 
and even tried to do the agreeable to the 
formidable hags and the child-fiends around 
him. He soon attracted the chief attention, 
and while all looked admiringly upon him I 
was left to languish in comparative neg- 
lect. 

At length a savory odor came through the 
cave, and a repast was spread before us. It 
consisted of some large fowl that looked like 
a goose, but was twice as large as the largest 
turkey that I had ever seen. The taste was 
like that of a wild-goose, bnt rather fishy. 
Still to us it seemed delicious, for our pro- 
longed diet of raw seal had made us ready 
to welcome any other food whatever; and 
this fowl, whatever it was, would not have 
been unwelcome to any hungry man. It 
was evident that these people lived on the 
flesh of birds of various sorts. All around 
us we saw the skins of birds dried with the 
feathers on, and used for clothing, for mats, 
and for ornaments. 

The repast being finished, we both felt 
greatly strengthened and refreshed. Agnew 
continued to cultivate his new acquaint- 
ances, and seeing me holding back, he said, 

“ More, old fellow, these good people give 
me to understand that there is another place 
better than this, and want me to go with 
them. Will you go?” 

At this a great fear seized me. 

“Don’t go!” I cried—“‘don’t go! We are 
close by the boat here, and if anything hap- 
pens we can easily get to it.” 

Agnew langhed in my face. 

“Why, you don’t mean to tell me,” said 
he, “that you are still suspicious, and after 
that dinner? Why, man, if they wanted to 
harm us, would they feast us in this style? 
Nonsense, man! Drop your suspicions and 
come along.” 

I shook my head obstinately. 

“Well,” said he, “if I thought there was 
anything in your suspicions I would stay by 
you; but I’m confident they mean nothing 
but kindness, so I'm going off to see the 
place.” 

“Yon’ll be back again ?” said I. 

“Oh yes,” said he, “of course I'll come 
back, and sleep here.” 

With these words he left, and nearly all the 
people accompanied him. I was left behind 
with the women and children and about a 
dozen men. These men busied themselves 
with some work over bird-skins; the wom- 
en were occupied with some other work over 
feathers. No one took any notice of me. 
There did not seem to be any restraint upon 
me, nor was I watched in any way. Once 
the nightmare hag came and offered me a 
small roasted fowl, about the size of a wood- 
cock. I declined it, but at the same time 
this delicate attention certainly surprised 
me. 

I was now beginning to struggle with 
some success against my feelings of abhor- 
rence, when suddenly I caught sight of 
something which chased away every other 
thought, and made my blood turn cold in 
my veins. It was something outside. At 
the mouth of the cave——by the fire which 
was still blazing bright, and lighting up the 
scene—I saw four men who had just come 
to the cave: they were carrying something 
which I-at first supposed to be a sick or 
wounded companion. On reaching the fire 
they put it down, and I saw, with a thrill 
of dismay, that their burden was neither 
sick nor wounded, but dead, for the corpse 
lay rigid as they had placed it. Then I saw 
the nightmare hag approach it with a knife. 
An awful thought came to me—the crown- 
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ing horror! The thought soon proved to be 
but too well founded. The nightmare hag 
began to cut, aud in an instant had detach- 
ed the arm of the corpse, which she thrust. 
among the coals in the very place where 
lately she had cooked the fowl. Then she 
went back for more. 

For a moment my brain reeled, and I 
gasped for breath. Then I rose and stag- 
gered out, I know not how. No one tried to 
stop me, nor did any one follow me; and for 
my part I was ready to blow out the brains 
of the first who dared to approach me. In 
this way I reached the open air, and passed 
by the hag and the four men as they were 
busy at their awful work. But at this point 
I was observed and followed. A number of 
men and women came after me, jabbering 


-their uncouth language and gesticulating. 


I warned them off angrily. They persisted, 
and though none of them were armed, yet I 
saw that they were unwilling to have me 
leave the cave, and I supposed that they 
would try to prevent me by force. 

The absence of Agnew made my position 
a difficult one. Had it not been for this I 
would have burst through them and fled to 
the boat; but as long as he was away I felt 
bound to wait; and though I longed to fly, 
I could not for his sake. The boat seemed 
to be a haven of rest. I longed to be in her 
once more, and drift away, even if it should 
be to my death. Nature was here less ter- 
rible than man; and it seemed better to 
drown in the waters, to perish amid rocks 
and whirlpools, than to linger here amid 
such horrors as these. These people were 
not like human beings. The vilest and low- 
est savages that I had ever seen were not so 
odious as these. A herd of monkeys would 
be far more congenial, a flock of wolves less 
abhorrent. They had the caricature of the 
human form; they were the lowest of hu- 
manity ; their speech was a mockery of lan- 
guage; their faces devilish, their kindness 
a cunning pretence; and most hideous of all 
was the nightmare hag that prepared the 
cannibal repast. 

I could not begin hostilities, for I had 
to wait for Agnew ; so I stood and looked, 
and then walked away for a little distance. 
They followed me closely, with eager words 
and gesticnlations, though as yet no one 
touched me or threatened me. Their tone 
seemed rather one of persuasion. After a 
few paces I stood still, with all of them 
around me. The horrible repast showed 
plainly all that was in store for us. They 
received us kindly and fed us well only to 
devote us to the most abhorrent of deaths. 
Agnew, in his mad confidence, was only in- 
suring hisown doom. He was putting him- 
self completely in the power of devils, who 
were incapable of pity and strangers to hnu- 
manity. To make friends with such fiends 
was impossible, and I felt sure that our only 
plau was to rule by terror—to seize, to slay, 
to conquer. But still I had to wait for him, 
and did not dare to resort to violence while 
he was absent; so I waited, while the sav- 
ages gathered round me, contenting them- 
selves with guarding me, and neither touch- 
ing me nor threatening me. And all this 
time the hag went on, intent on her prepara- 
tion of the horrible repast. 

While standing there looking, listening, 
waiting for Aguew,I noticed many things. 
Far away the volcanoes blazed, and the 
northern sky was red with a lurid light. 
There, too, higher up, the moon was shining 
overhead, the sky was gleaming with stars ; 
and all over the heavens there shone the lus- 
tre of the aurora australis, brighter than any 
I had ever seen—surpassing the moon and 
illuminating all. It lighted up the haggard 
faces of the devils around me, and it again 
seemed to me as though I had died and gone 
to the land of woe—an iron land, a land of 
despair, with lurid fires all aglow and faces 
of fear. 

Suddenly there burst upon my ears the 
report of a gun, which sounded like a thun- 
der-peal, and echoed in long reverberations. 
At once I understood it. My fears had 
proved true. These savages had enticed 
Agnew away to destroy him. In an instant 
I burst through the crowd around me, and 
ran wildly in the direction of that sound, 
calling his name, as I ran, at the top of my 
voice. 

I heard a loud cry; then another report. 
I hurried on, shouting his name in a kind 
of frenzy. The strange courage of these 
savages had already impressed me deeply. 
They did not fear our guns. They were all 
attacking him, and he was alone, fighting 
for his life. 

Then there was another report; it was 
his pistol. I ‘still ran on, and still shouted 
to him. 

At last I reccived an answer. He had 
perhaps heard me, and was answering, or, at 
any rate, he was warning me. 

“More,” he cried, “ fly, fly, fly to the boat! 
Save yourself!” : 

“ Where are you ?” I cried, as I still rush- 
ed on. 


“Fly, More, fly! Save yourself! You 


can’t save me. I’m lost. 
life!” 

Judging from his cries, he did not seem 
far away. I hurried on. 
thing of him.. All the time the savages fol- 
lowed me. None were armed; but it seem- 
ed to me that they were preparing to fling 
themselves upon me and overpower me with 
their numbers. They would capture me 
alive, I thought, bind me, and carry me 
back, reserving me for a future time! 

I turned and waved them back. They 
took no notice of my gesture. Then I ran 
on once more. They followed. They could 
not run so fast as I did, and so I gained on 
them rapidly, still shouting to Aguew. But 
there was no response. I ran backward aud 
forward, crossing and recrossing, doubling 
and turning, pursued all the time by the 
savages. At last, in rage and despair, I fired 
upon them, and one of them fell. But, to 
my dismay, the others did not seem to care 
oue whig¢; they did not stop for one mo- 
ment, bit pursued as before. 

My situation was now plain in all its 
truth. They had enticed Agnew away ; they 
had attacked him. He had fought, and had 
been overpowered. He had tried to give me 
warning. His last words had been for me 
to fly —to fly: yes, for he well knew that 
it was better fur for me to go to death 
through the raging torrent than to meet the 
fate which had fallen upon himself. For 
him there was now no more hope. That he 
was lost was plain. If he were still alive 
he wonld call to me; but his voice had been 
silenced for some time. All was over, and 
that noble heart that had withstood so 
bravely and cheerily the rigors of the storm 
and the horrors of our desperate voyage 
had been stilled in death by the vilest of 
miscreants. - 

I paused for a moment. Even though 
Agnew was dead, I could not bear to leave 
him, but felt as though I ought to share his 
fate. The savages came nearer. At their 
approach I hesitated no longer. That fate 
was too terrible: I mast fly. 

But before I fled I turned in fary to wreak 
vengeance upon them for their crimes. Full 
of rage and despair, I discharged my remain- 
ing rifle-barrel into the midst of the crowd. 
Then I fled toward the boat. 
had a frightfal thought that she might have 
been sent adrift; but, on approaching the 
place, I found her there just as I had left 
her. The savages, with their usual fearless- 
ness, still pursued. For a moment I stood 
on the shore, with the grapple in my hand 
aud the boat close by, and as. they came 
near I discharged my pistol into the midst 
of them. Then I sprang into the boat; the 
swift current bore me away, and in a few 
minutes the crowd of pursuing demons dis- 
appeared from view. 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 


Fly for your 





AT BYRON’S GRAVE, 


Tr was near the close of a fragrant, golden day, 
in the summer of 1884, when, having driven out 
from Nottingham, I alighted in the market-place 
of the little town of Hucknall-Torkard, on a pil- 
grimage to the grave of Lord Byron. The town 
is modern, commonplace, almost squalid in ap- 
pearance —a little straggling collection of low 
brick dwellings, mostly occupied by colliers. On 
that day it appeared at its worst; for the widest 
part of its main street was filled with stalls, 
benches, wagons, and other canvas-covered struc- 
tures for the display of vegetables and other 
commodities, which were thus offered for sale; 
and still worse, it was thronged with rough, noisy, 
and dirty persons intent on barter and traffic, 
and not indisposed to boisterous pranks and 
mirth, as they pushed and jostled each other 
among the crowded booths. This main street 
ends at the wall of the graveyard in which stands 
the little gray church where Byron was buried. 
There is an iron gate in the centre of the wall, 
and in order to reach this it was necessary to 
thread the mazes of the market-place, and to push 
aside the canvas flaps of a peddler’s stall which 
had been placed close against it. Next to the 
church-yard wall is a little cottage, with its bit of 
garden devoted in this instance to potatoes, and 
here, while waiting for the sexton, I fell into talk 
with an aged man, who, strange to say, remem- 
bered as an eye-witness the funeral of Byron. 

“The oldest man he seemed that ever wore 
gray hairs.” He said that he was eighty-two, 
and that his name was William Callandyne. 
Pointing to the church, he indicated the place of 
the Byron vault. “TI was the last man,” he said, 
“that went down into it before he was buried 
there. I was a young fellow then, and curions 
to see what was going on. The place was 
full of skulls and bones. I wish you could see 
my son; he’s a clever lad, only he ought to have 
more of the suaviter in modo.” Thus, with the 
garrulity of wandering age, he prattled on; but 
his mind was perfectly clear, and his memory 
obviously tenacious and positive. There is a 
good view from the region of Hucknall-Torkard 
church, and pointing into the distance, when his 
mind had been brought back to the subject of 
Byron, my venerable acquaintance now described, 
with minute specification of every road and lane 
—seeming to assume that the names and the 
turnings were entirely familiar to his auditor— 
the route of the funeral cortége from Notting- 
ham to the church. “There were eleven car- 


I could see no-. 


On the way I . 
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riages,” he said. ‘They didn’t go to the Abbey” 
(meaning Newstead), “ but came directly here, 
There were many people out to look at them. I 
remember all about it, and I’m an old man— 
eighty-two. You’re an Italian, I should say,” 
he added, “ but your friend is an Englishman.” 
My friend was Mr. James R. , Whom I had 


- found at the pleasant George Hotel in Notting- 


ham, and we were both well pleased to hail from 
Massachusetts. By this time the sexton had 
come and unlocked the gate, and parting from 
Mr, Callandyne, we presently made our way into 
the Church of St. James, locking the chureh-yard 
gate behind us to keep out rough and possibly 
mischievous followers. A strange and sad con- 
trast, I thought, between this coarse and turbu- 
lent place, by a malign destiny ordained for the 
grave of Byron, and that peaceful, lovely, majes- 
tic church and precinct at Stratford-upon-Avon 
which enshrine the dust of Shakespeare ! 

The sexton of the Church of St. James and the 
parish clerk of Hucknall-Torkard is, or was, John 
Brown, and a man of sympathetic intelligence, 
kind heart, and interesting character I found him 
to be—large, dark, stalwart, but gentle alike in 
manner and feeling, and heartily considerate of 
his visitors. The pilgrim to the literary shrines 
of England does not always find the neighboring 
inhabitants either sympathetic with his impulsive 
reverence or conscious of any especial sanctity or 
interest appertaining to the relics which they pos- 
sess ; but honest and manly John Brown of Huck- 
nall-Torkard perfectly well understood both the 
hallowing charm of the place and the sentiment, 
not to say the profound emotion, of the travellers 
who now beheld for the first time the tomb of 
Lord Byron. This church has been restored and 
altered since Byron was burigd in it in 1824, yet 
in the main it retains its fufWamental structure 
and its ancient peculiarities. The tower, an un- 
commonly fine specimen of Norman architecture, 
strongly built, and dark and grim, gives every in- 
dication of great age. It is of a kind often met 
with in ancient English towns; you may see its 
own brothers at Canterbury, Worcester, Warwick, 
and in places sprinkled over the northern heights 
of London; but amid its mean surroundings in 
this little colliery settlement it looms up with a 
peculiar frowning majesty, a certain bleak lone- 
liness, both unique and impressive. The church 
is of the customary crucial form—a low stone 
structure, peak-roofed without, but finely arched 
within, the roof being supported by four great 
pillars on either side of the centre aisle, and tlie 
ceiling being fashioned of heavy timbers forming 
almost a true arch above the nave. There are 
four large windows on each side of the church 
and two on each side of the chancel, which is be- 
neath a roof somewhat lower than that of the 
main building. Beneath the pavement of the 
chancel, and back of the altar rail—at which it 
was my privilege to kneel while gazing upon this 
sacred spot—is the grave of Byron. Nothing is 
written on the stone that covers his sepulchre ex- 
cept the simple name of BYRON in brass letters 
surrounded by a wreath of leaves in brass, the gift 
of the King of Greece ; and never did a name seem 
more stately or a place more hallowed. The dust 
of the poet reposes between that of his mother 
on his right hand, and that of his Ada—“ sole 
daughter of my house and heart’”—on his left. 
The mother died on August 1, 1811; the daugh- 
ter, who had by marriage b the Count 
of Lovelace, in 1852. “I buried her with my 
own hands,” said the sexton, John Brown, when, 
after a little time, he rejoined me at the altar rail. 
“TI told them exactly where he was laid when 
they wanted to put that brass on the stone; I 
remembered it well, for I lowered the coffin of 
the Countess of Lovelace into this vault, and laid 
her by her father’s side.” And when presently 
we went into a little vestry or chapel at the left 
of the chancel, he produced the Register of Buri- 
als, and displayed the record of that interment 
in the following words: “1852. Died at 69 Cum- 
berland Place, London. Buried, December 3. 
Age 36.—Curtis Jackson.” The Byrons were a 
short-lived race. The poet himself had just turn- 
ed thirty-six ; his mother was only forty-six when 
she passed away.. This name of Curtis Jackson 
in the register was that of the rector or curate 
then incumbent, but now departed. The register 
is a long narrow book made of parchment, and 
full of various crabbed handwritings—a record 
very similar to that which is so carefully treasured 
at the Church of the Holy Trinity at Stratford ; 
but it is more dilapidated, and when I saw it was 
evidently on the high-road to destruction. 

Another relic shown by John Brown was a bit 
of embroidery, or silken work of some sort, pre- 
senting the heraldic arms of the Byron family. 
It had been used at Byron’s funeral, and there- 
after was long kept in the church, though latterly 
with but little care. When the Rev. Curtis Jack- 

son came there he beheld this frail memorial with 
pious disapprobation. “He told me,” said the 
sexton, “to take it home and burn it. I did take 
it home, but I didn’t burn it; and when the new 
rector came he heard of it, and asked me to 
bring it back, and a lady gave the frame to put 
it in.” Framed it is, and likely now to be always 
preserved in this interesting church ; and earnest- 
ly do I wish that I could remember, in order that 
I might speak it with honor, the name of the good 
clergyman who could thus rebuke idle and silly 
bigotry, and welcome and treasure in his church 
that shred of silk which once rested on the coffin 
of Byron. Still another relic preserved by John 
Brown is a large piece of card-board giving the 
inscription (if I rightly remember it) which is 
upon the coffin of the poet’s mother, and which 
bore some part in the obsequies of that singular 
woman—a creature full of faults, but the parent 
of a mighty genius, and capable of inspiring the 
deepest love. On the night after Byron arrived 
home at Newstead, whither he repaired from Lon- 
don on receiving news of her illness, only to find 
her dead, he was found sitting in the dark and 
sobbing beside the corpse. “I had but one friend 
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in the world,” he said, “and she is gone.” He 
was soon to publish “ Childe Harold,” and to gain 
hosts of friends, and have the world at his feet ; 
but he spoke what he felt, and he spoke the 
truth, in that dark room on that desolate night. 
Thoughts of these things, and of many other 
strange passages and incidents in his brief, check- 
ered, glorious, lamentable life, thronged into my 
mind as I stood there in presence of those relics 
and so near his dust, while the church grew dark 
- and the silence seemed to deepen in the dusk of 
~ the gathering night. 

They ts for some years kept a book at the 
church of Hucknall-Torkard in which the visitors 
write their names ; but the catalogue of pilgrims 
is not a long one. The votaries of Byron are far 
less numerous, if not less enthusiastic, than those 
of Shakespeare. Custom has made the visit to 
Stratford “a property of easiness,” and Shake- 
speare, of course, is a safe no less than a rightful 
object of worship. The visit to Hucknall-Torkard 
is neither so easy nor so agreeable, and it re- 
quires some courage to be a worshipper of Byron 
—and to own it. No day passes without bring- 
ing its visitor to the Shakespeare cottage and the 
Shakespeare tomb; many days pass without 
bringing any stranger to the Church of St. James. 
On the capital of a column near Byron’s tomb I 
saw two mouldering wreaths of laurel—only two 
—which had hung there for years, one brought 
by the Bishop of Norwich, the other by the Amer- 
ican poet Joaquin Miller. It was to see 
them, and especially to see them close by the 
tablet of white marble which was placed on that 
church wall to commemorate the poet, and to be 
her witness in death, by his loving and beloved 
sister Augusta Maria Leigh—a name that is the 
synonym of noble ‘fidelity, a name that in our 
day the most cruel detraction and the most 
hideous calumny have vainly done their worst to 
tarnish, That tablet names him “ The Author of 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” It is one hundred. 
years ago, the 22d of January, since he was born, 
and seventy-six years ago, the 29th of February, 
since the first half of that great poem was pub- 
lished; and if the conviction, throughout the 
world, of men and women who think can be ac- 
cepted as an authority, no name in the long annals 
of English literature is more certain of immor- 
tality than the name of Byron. People mention 
the poetry of Spenser and Cowley and Dryden 
and Cowper, but the poetry of Byron they read. 
His reputation can afford the omission of all 
memorial to him in Westminster Abbey, and it 
can endure even the neglect and censure of the 
precinct of Nottingham. That city rejoices in a 
stately castle throned upon a rock, and persons 
who admire the Stuarts may exult in the recol- 
lection that here the standard of Charles was first 
unfurled in his great war with the Parliament and 
people of England; but all that really hallows it 
for the stranger of to-day and for posterity is its 
association with the name of Byron. You will 
look in vain, however, for any sign of his past 
presence in that dismal place. It is difficult even 
to find prints or photographs of the Byron locali- 
ties, in the shops of Nottingham. One dealer, 
from whom I bought all the Byron pictures that 
he had, was kind enough to explain the situation 
in one expressive sentence: “ Much more ought 
to be done here about Lord Byron’s memory, and 
that is the truth; but the fact is, the first fami- 
lies of the county don’t approve of him.” 

When we came again into the church-yard, 
with its many scattered graves and its quaint 
stones and crosses leaning every way and hud- 
died in a strange kind of orderly confusion, the 
great dark tower stood out bold and solitary in 
the gloaming, and a chill wind of evening had 
begun to moan around its little spires, and through 
its mysterious belfry windows, and in the few 
trees near by, which gave forth a mournful whis- 
per. It was hard to leave the place, and for a 
long time we stood near the chapel, just above 
the outer wall of the Byron vault. And here the 
sexton told us the story of the White Lady—point- 
ing,as he spoke, to a cottage abutting on the 
church-yard, one window in which commands an 
easy view of the place of Byron’s grave. “There 
she lived,” he said, “and there she died, and 
there” (pointing to an unmarked grave near the 
pathway, about thirty feet from the Byron vault) 
“T buried her.” It is impossible to give all his 
words, or to indicate his earnest, solemn man- 
ner. In brief, this lady, whose story no one 
knew, had taken up her residence in this cot- 
tage long subsequent to the burial of Byron, and 
had remained there until she died. She was very 
pale and thin, quite handsome, and she always 
wore white garments, Her face was often to be 
seen at that window, whether by night or day, 
and she seemed to be watching the tomb. Once, 
when masons were repairing the church wall, 
she was enabled to descend into that vault, and 
therefrom she obtained a skull, which she de- 
clared to be Lord Byron’s, and which she scraped 
and polished and made perfectly white, and kept 
always beneath her pillow. It was her. request, 
often made to the sexton, that she might be bur- 
ied in the church-yard close to the wall of the 
poet’s tomb. “When at last she died,” said 
John Brown, “they brought that skull to me, 
and I buried it up there in the ground. «It was 
one of the loose skulls from the old vault. She 
thought it was Byron’s, and it pleased her to 
think so. I might have laid her close to this wall. 
I don’t know why I didn’t.” 

In those words the sexton’s story ended. It 
was only one more of the myriad hints of that 
romance which the life and poetry of Byron have 
so widely created and diffused. I glanced around 
for some relic of the place that might properly 
be taken away: there was neither an ivy leaf 
blooming upon the wall nor a single flower grow- 
ing in all that ground; but into a crevice of the 
rock, just above his tomb, the wind had at some 
time blown a little earth, and in this a few blades 
of grass were thinly rooted. These I gathered, 
and still possess, as a memento of an evening 
at Byron’s grave. Wiuniam Winter. 
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CHICAGO'S ART INSTITUTE, 


Cuicaco has taken a long forward stride in 
the matter of art culture—a permanent public 
collection of sculpture and paintings, a school 
for the instruction of art students, and a build- 
ing worthy of the ‘uses to which it is to be de- 
voted. Since the destruction of Crosby’s Opera- 
house in 1871, with its art school and galleries 
of paintings, small though they were, the city 
has apparently devoted itself more to its mate- 
rial than to its artistic development, and with 
the exception of its exposition annuals, with 
their commercial savor, and its loan exhibits at 
clubs, has had nothing worthy the name in the 
line of a public or permanent display. But the 
enlargement of private taste, coupled with the 
spirit of emulation, has finally prompted public- 
spirited men of that city to take the matter in 
hand, and provide a suitable building for art 
education and exhibitions, and this has resulted 
in the erection of the Art Institute, the front. ele- 
vation and some of the interior arrarigements of 
which are elsewhere reproduced. 

This Art Institute has been evolved from what 
was originally the Academy of Design, and later 
on the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. The 
former died of inanition in 1878, and the latter 
suffered a change of name, by “due legal pro- 
cess,” to the present one, in 1882, when the site 
of the building, at Michigan Avenue and Van 
Buren Street, was purchased. The building then 
on this lot had been occupied as a homeopathic 
medical college, with'a tombstone factory in the 
basement. The property cost the executive com- 
mittee of the Art Institute $80,000; some im- 
provements were made, and the old edifice be- 
came consecrated to art. But the growing needs 
of the Institute encouraged the trustees to make 
efforts to erect a permanent and handsome 
building, and two years ago the work was begun. 
The building has cost $140,000, of which amount 
$75,000 has been paid off. At present the prop- 
erty of the Institute is valued at $300,000, with 
a bonded indebtedness of $100,000, at five per 
cent. interest. The sources of income, aside from 
gifts, are rents, tuition fees, exhibition receipts, 
and membership dues. 

The present home of the Institute is of red 
sandstone, with the main entrance from Mich- 
igan Avenue. Its architectural type is com- 

ite, and has been termed by Chicago papers 
ichardson Romanesque, in honor, no doubt, 
of the strong characteristics of the late Bos- 
ton architect. The lower three floors contain 
sixteen galleries, of which thirteen are for exhibi- 
tion uses. The interior has a handsome hall with 
an attractive frieze, and massive square pillars 
capped with arches which support a broad stair- 
case with double landings environed with Vene- 
tian iron-work. This is the only feature of the 
interior given to ornamentation. The basement 
is devoted to class-work, the first floor to museum 
and galleries, the second floor to galleries, and 
the old building, in the rear of the new one, is 
given over exclusively to class-rooms. The new 
building is tenanted also by the Decorative Art 
Society, the Fortnightly Woman’s Club, the Chi- 
cago Literary Club, and by artists for whom 
studios have been fitted up. 

In the schools of the Art Institute are about 300 
regular students. There is a Saturday class for 
children and teachers (public-school), and evening 
life and antique classes. On Saturday of each 
week the art collections, permanent and loan, are 
free to the public. The Institute library, belong- 
ing to the museum department, is always open to 
students and members. It is probable that the 
museum will be open to the public on Sunday, 

The permanent collection now exhibited in- 
cludes the Hatt collection of casts; the Wirr 
D. Waker collection of autotypes of the works 
of the masters; the series of the original draw- 
ings of the Century and St. Nicholas magazines ; 
the original drawings for the illustration of. 
Keats's “ Lamia,” by, Low; sixty select draw- 
ings, by ApBey and other artists, from Harper & 
Brotuers, who also furnish sixty selected draw- 
ings by Hamitton Gisson. The Institute is rich 
in sculptures, casts, and bronzes, and has a splen- 
did nucleus of a permanent collection of oil- 
paintings, including works by Dannat, Neat, 
Heaty, Harry THompson, and others. 

It is conceded that the credit for the rehabili- 
tation of the old Academy and the development 
of the present Institute is due to Mr. Cuarues L. 
Hurtcuinson, who has been its president since 
1882, 





GRAPE AND HOP CULTURE IN 
CALIFORNIA, 


Wira all California’s boasted climate and scen- 
ery, she has never yet been able to accomplish 
more than five months of actual beauty. While 
the rains of winter and spring are falling, the 
whole country, mountains and valleys, woods and 
fields, is a magnificent study of greens, and of 
that riotous luxuriance of color peculiar to the 
wild flowers of California. But during the long 
dry season, which begins in spring and ends late 
in the fall, the country shrivels up, and is a dis- 
mal assortment of naked vines, dirty greens, dull 
browns, and sickly yellows, The owners of 
country places spend a small fortune for water 
every summer, else they would not have a blade 
of grass on their lawns; and there is not a rose 
after June. ; 

But all rules are proved by their exceptions, 
and two of these exceptions are Napa and Marin 
counties, The former has light rains every month, 
and the latter is so indented by lagoons and bays, 
and the fogs from the ocean pay it such frequent 
attention, that the land is always moist and green. 
There are very few counties in California which 
have not caught the grape fever, but there is 
none so evidently predestined to take it as Napa. 
It possesses a set of qualifications for cult- 
ure which no other county in California can 
claim, well adapted as it may be in single respects. 


~ The clean sweep of hill and valley, the constant 


moisture, the peculiarly fine grape produced by 
the soil on the hills, and the fact that although 
in summer the thermometer frequently rises to 
100° the atmosphere is always pure and dry, are 
sufficient excuses for its rapidly extending+vine- 
yards, It makes now about 2,000,000 gallons of 
‘wine a year, and it is estimated that if the entire 
county were put under cultivation it would yield 
about 100,000,000. The hop crop is about 80,000 
pounds, and in the picking season every man, 
‘woman, and child in the neighboring villages 
turns out and spends a lively vacation in <he 
hop fields. There was a time when if one want- 
ed to have a quiet summer he could go to Napa 
Soda Springs, and have a room in what was 
originally built for a stable, and do as he pleased. 
But now Napa is one of the most fashionable 
watering-places in California, more particularly 
since the burning of Del Monte. The mountain 
of the county is St. Helena, and is a part of the 
scenery of Sonoma County as well. 

Marin County during the early years of the 
State was a splendid stretch of redwood forest, 
but there is little of it left to-day. Instead taere 
are innumerable saw-mills, and the forests have 
been transformed into two-thirds of the houses ‘a 
San Francisco, There are still e left, how- 
ever, to throw an appropriate and holy calm over 
the summer rites of the Bohemian Club. There 
are few grapes raised here, or even grain crops, 
but the soil affords remarkably fine pasture, and 
in consequence the great source of revenue is the 
dairy farm. There are not as many of these now 
as there will be later, when the rich men who 
own the land in large tracts divide it up and sell 
out to small farmers, At present these ranches 
are from fifteen to forty thousand acres in extent. 
Marin is a beautiful county in spite of its salt 
marshes and mud flats, and rejoices in the pos- 
‘session of the show mountain of the coast. Ta- 
malpais towers up 2800 feet over the ocean, 
and under its shadow are'some of the handsomest 
country houses in California. Of these the most 
picturesque is Hatt MacAutisrer’s, It is built 
like a monastery, belfry and all, and is of unpaint- 
ed redwood highly polished. Within, the doors 
are heavy and arched, like the doors of cells and 
chapels, and the walls are of rough gray plas- 
ter. There monastic severity ends, however, and 
the house otherwise is as luxurious as modern 
art and cunning can suggest. 

San Rafael is the town par excellence of Marin 
County, and is rapidly assuming the dimensions 
of a respectable city. It was founded by Wi- 
114M T. Coreman, and he owns a large share of 
it yet. He was determined that it should become 
a place of importance, and he has succeeded. Not 
only is the trade flourishing, but many of the 
wealthiest people in the State have gone there to 
live, and it is also a very popular summer resort, 
Another object of interest in Marin County, but 
not exactly a pleasure resort, is San Quentin. It 
is well patronized, however, and in spite of the 
fact that. there is very little natural beauty in 
the neighborhood to divert the visitor. 





THE COAL STRIKE. 


Tue strike of the Reading coal-miners is for 
wages—not for higher wayes than they were re- 
ceiving when the difficulty between them and the 
company began, but for the maintenance of the 
rate then paid to them. Strikes are of nearly 
annual occurrence in the anthracite coal region 
of Pennsylvania. For more-than twenty years 
the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge have been the 
scene of labor troubles, A conflict has been going 
on between the operators and the operatives ever 


since the appearance of the first laborer who | 


eame directly to the mines from southeastern 
Europe. In 1867 a company of Poles were taken 
to the Pennsylvania coal-fields to enter into com- 
petition with the native and the Irish and Eng- 
lish miners and laborers, with whom the cor- 
porations had been 
contending over the 
wages question for 
many years. Since 
this time wages have 
been regulated by the 
law of supply and 
demand, and have 
been kept low by 
the maintenance of 
a great supply. The 
introduction of Poles 
was followed by the 
organization of the 
criminal association 
known as the Molly 
Maguires, The story 
of the murders and 
plundering of this 
society, which finally 
camesunder the lead- 
ership of profession- 
al criminals, is_still 
familiar. ‘After the 
ringleaders were 
hanged, the impor- 
tation of foreign la- 
bor continued, And 
now in addition to 
the Poles, Hunga- 
rians and Bulgarians 
arrived at the mines. 
These people are ig- 
norant and cheap. 
Very few of them 
learn to be expert 
miners, but there are 

of them to 
make the supply of 
mine labor very much 
greater than the de- 
mand. It has been 
estimated by compe- 
tent authority that if 
there should not be 
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brought another miner into the coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, all the miners now there would 
not find full employment by 1900, 

Another element of the labor problem in the 
anthracite region is restricted production. There 
can easily be mined every year thousands of tons 
of coal more than the country needs. Therefore 
the companies combine to limit production and 
keep up the price. The Reading company, whose 
miners are now striking, is the largest operat- 
or. It mines from thirty-five to forty per cent. 
of the amount annually determined upon as the 
quantity that shall be placed upon the market. 
The amount of coal to be mined being limited, 
and the number of miners practically unlimited, 
it follows that great distress and dire poverty 
prevail in°the mines. Apparently the rate of 
wages is high, The sum in dispute in the strike 
may seem trifling, and it is very likely that labor- 
ing-men who are receiving 82 30 a day do not 
have very much sympathy in their demand for 
twenty cents more. The truth is, however, that 
the rate of wages docs not bear any proportion to 
the earnings of the working-men. The coal-miner 
works only two-thirds of the year. Not long ago 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Statistics estimated 
that in the anthracite region the workmen lose 
about 128 days ix a year. Supposing, there- 
fore, that a miner received $2 70 a day, instead 
of earning $842 a year, he will earn only $460. 
This is very little in a region where the cost 
of the necessaries of life is dear, where rents 
for the meanest shanties are. high, and in an em- 
ployment where there is almost constant danger 
to life and limb. The average miner and his fam- 
ily live in a house of three rooms, It would be 
hard to find a home so mean, comfortless, and 
gtimy in an agricultural region. Although it is 
against the law to employ children in the mines, 
small boys are constantly at work closing the 
doors between the galléries and shafts as the 
coal-cars pass in and out. The boys must work 
in order that the family may have sufficient food, 
and there is growing up in the heart of Pennsyl- 
vania, under the-beautiful farms of the Lehigh, 
Lackawanna, and Wyoming valleys, thousands of 
ignorant, ill fed, and hapless boys, who will one 
day be men inspired by the bitter experieuce of 
their youth and the traditions of oppression which 
they have inherited from their fathers, 

There are other hardships and miseries in the 
lives of the miner which might be described, but 
there is not space. It i& not to be imagined that 
the injustice and wrong are all on one side. The 
Molly Maguires are not the only miners who have 
enueavored to settle their grievances by crimes 
against life and property; but as long as the pre- 
sent condition prevails in the coal-mines of Penn. 
sylvania, neither intelligence nor virtue can be 
expected. The miners live among the mountains. 
If a village or a city is near the mines, their 
houses are built in the outskirts. They come out 
of the ground at six o'clock, black with the dust 
in which they have been working all day. They 
have no halls of meeting, as other workmen have. 
If they have grievances against the corporations 
(for anthracite coal is mined almost entirely by 
corporations), they meet in the hills after night- 
fall, and the fire-light falling on the grimy faces 
gathered about it gives the. weird look of con- 
spiracy to meetings that are discussing the con- 
tract between the men and their employers. A 
strike of the coal-miners cannot be understood by 
contemplating it as the outcome of a dispute be- 
tween men who receive $2 50 a day for their work, 
and who are stopping an important part of the 
country’s supply of coal for twenty cents addition- 
al wages, It may be that the corporation cannot 
afford to maintain the contract under which coal 
was mined until the beginning of the year, but the 
story that is here told of the atmosphere of the 
strike, of the poverty and misery which bred dis- 
content, is essential to a just appreciation of the 
men who are now struggling against their em- 
ployers to the discomfort of us all. 
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GRAPE AND HOP CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA.—Drawn sy Cuartes GranaM.—[Ser Page 43.] 


1. A Grape-Picker. 2. San Rafael, with Mount Tamalpais in the Distance. 3. Hop Ranch and Vineyards, St. Helena. 
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WAITSTILL PEAVY’S ‘‘CON- 
SCIENCE SPELLS.” 
By SOPHIE SWETT. 
“T pon’t know but what you'd better get up, 


- Fear. Your mother’s got one of them conscience 


spells, and your father has gone down along to 
fetch the minister. I got up a good bright fire 
and made some coffee, but it didn’t seem to do a 
mite of good. I wanted to fry some onions—old 
Mis’ Gerry, over to Orland, she al ways wanted fried 
onions when she was concerned in her mind; but 
Waitstill, land! she wouldn’t hear a word to it. 
I tried hard to get her off the notion of havin’ 
the minister, bein’ he’s kind of consumpted, and 
it’s such a cold night, and I knew Darnle hated 
to ask him to come, for ’tain’t like old Parson 
Flint, that was used to it, and prayed the long 
prayer that folks heard in meetin’ every Sunday, 
for the heathen and the state of religion in our 
midst and all, and just so dronin’ and monoter- 
nous, and I declare if it wa’n'’t a sight more 
soothin’ to your mother than the new minister 
that’s dretful gifted in prayer, but is kind of 
questionin’ and searchin’, and don’t know what 
to make of her. It beats all how much grace 
folks can have without havin’ a mite of tact. I 
wish it had been the doctor that she wanted this 
time. That young doctor that come from Hermon 
looks to me as if he’d got consid’able common- 
sense.” 

Fean, had aroused herself from her youthful 
slumbers with an anxious sigh. 

“] was afraid she was going to have a spell 
last night,” she said, as she slipped out of her 
warm bed, deftly gathered up a mass of chestnut 
hair, and blew upon the frosty window-pane that 
she might see how dark the night was. 

“Poor father!” she murmured, as she pro- 
ceeded to dress with the swiftness of one accus- 
tomed to » hasty summons. 

“TI thought she was uncommon chipper last 
night. She sat up for you to come home from 
the donation party, and I heard you laughin’ and 
talkin’.” 

“Yes, but she grew nervous and melancholy 
all at once; she seemed to remember something. 
Aunt Ann, what is the matter with mother?” 
Fear stood very erect, and the flaring kerosene 
lamp upon the mantel showed as much stern de- 
termination upon her face as was consistent with 
a soft apple-blossom prettiness. “Was there 
ever anything—” 

“ Now, Fear Peavy, don’t you go to gettin’ such 
notions as that into your head. You'd ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. Your mother is a saint 
if ever there was one. I declare, if you ain’t as 
bad as the new minister! It all comes of novel- 
readin’, That’s the only failin’ your mother ever 
had; she would read stories; and when she gets 
agoin’ about that, I hain’t so much to say agin 
her bein’ a sinner. Next thing you'll be makin’ 
her out a three-volume p’isoner, or one of them 
that pushes folks into wells.” 

“ Aba! Aunt Ann, now I have canght you;” 
and the girl’s eyes for a moment twinkled with 
mirth, while Aunt Ann reddened furiously from 
her double chin to her false front. 

This little digression referred to the fact that 
Fear had once come upon Aunt Ann burning the 
midnight oil, with a certain highly flavored ro- 
mance concealed in her apron, which she averred 
she was not reading, but only using to fan herself 
with. 

“And your mother a perfessor this thirty 
years!” pursued Aunt Ann, ignoring the digres- 
sion. “Iam sutprised at you, Fear. It’s nerves 
that ails her, and catnip tea is a sight better for 
nerves than prayin’; and it ain’t perfane to say 
it, because the Lord knows it a’ready. I’ve set 
Lucindy a-brewin’ some, but it ain’t noways likely 
that Waitstill will touch it. She's had your fa- 
ther a-prayin’ and a-prayin’, and recitin’ that 
hymn about ‘ burdened souls with guilt opprest.’ 
If she would only just take a good dose of that 
catnip tea!’ 

Fear’s face darkened again as she followed 
Aunt Ann down-stairs. She had been accustom- 
ed from childhood to these “ conscience spells,” 
as the family and the neighbors called them, with 
which her mother was afflicted, and had accepted 
Aunt Ann’s theory (somewhat scandalizing to the 
neighbors) of a physical cause, and had never 
before thought of questioning it. Now, in spite 
of Aunt Ann’s assurances, she could not forget 
how suddenly this mood had seemed to seize her 
mother at the mention of the young doctor's 
name—the new doctor who had come from Her- 
mon to take old Dr. Veazie’s place. In the great 
kitchen four kerosene lamps in a row burned on 
the high wooden mantel, and one on each end of 
the old Dutch sideboard served to light up the 
dark corners—a prodigality unknown to any oc- 
casions save these. A surprised yellow tabby 
was making a hasty toilet; and her kitten, ex- 
hilarated by the novel brilliancy, was madly chas- 
ing its tail. Lucindy, gaunt and bleak in ecurl- 
papers, and generally négligée, was making catnip 
tea over the cheerfully crackling fire, the tea- 
kettle sang, and the aroma of coffee filled the 
room. It was a slight relief to Fear that it was 
to be a cheerful “ spell.” 

“Sometimes she wants everything cheerful, 
and sometimes she wants everthing solum; but 
anyhow she must have ’em out in the kitchen,” 
Aunt Ann confided to her cronies. : 

The victim of the spells reclined in a large 
rocking-chair with a gayly flowered chintz cover- 
ing, which brought out the pinched paleness of 
her face in fullest relief. It was a long thin face, 
with a narrow forehead, blue-veined at the tem- 
ples, and with deep hollows under the faded blue 


es. 

Me Oh, Fear, there’s.a great darkness just before 
me, and the sky is like brass over my head. It’s 
my terrible sin. Get the Testament, child, and 
read me about Ananias and Sapphira.” 


“Sha'n’t I read something more comforting, 
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mother ®” said Fear, taking one of her mother’s 
thin, toil-worn hands in hers. 

“No,no. That's what your father always says ; 
but there’s no comfortt for me. I want to get a 
realizing sense of the sin that has shut me up in 
darkness. Catnip tea, Ann! You mean well; 
but do you think a guilt-burdened conscience 

- can be relieved by catnip tea? Oh, Fear, you 
don’t know what I’ve done!” 

Aunt Aun set the bow! of catnip tea resigned- 
ly upon ‘the table, and presently the yellow cat 
climbed up and walked gingerly around it, sniff- 
ing, and yet afraid. Lucindy sat down upon 
the wood-box and extended her feet: doleful- 
ly into the oven, Aunt Ann produced her knit- 
ting, and clicked the needles as if her spirit was 
inwardly perturbed, and Fear begun to read about 
Ananias and Sapphira. 

In the mean time Daniel Peavy was driving 
through a keen and nipping atmosphere which 
made his beard frosty, and cogitating deeply as he 
went. He was a toil-w6rn man, old at fifty, like 
many a New England farmer; deeply stooping 
shoulders diminished the effect of his remarkable 
height and strength, and heavy furrows and shag- 
gy white eyebrows made an ambuscade for his still 
keen eyes, as frank and honest as a child’s. De- 
lia, the mare, too, was past her prime; her mus- 
cles were stiff from much ploughing, and she had 
begun to feel that nature was not as bountiful as 
in old times in thé matter of a winter coat. Many 
times had Delia taken these journeys in the small 
hours of the night, but never before in quite so 
cold a night as this, and although she jogged on 
bravely, she cast occasional backward glances at 
her master, as if to assure herself that he was in 
possession of his senses, and this thing had to be 
done. Daniel Peavy cast an anxious glance back 
at the bright lights in his own windows as he 
turned the corner that hid them from view. 

Poor Waitstill, how hard she had worked, and 
always hopefully and uncomplainingly, except 
when these strange moods were upon her! They 
had wrung scanty crops painfully from sterile 
soil, and often the sound of the wolf at the door 
had made their hearts stand still. People had 
said before they were married that Waitstill was 
delicate, and not the wife for a poor farmer, but 
not a woman in Millbridge could equal her for 
working and planning and saving—brain and 
hands and feet almost never at rest. And it had 
not seemed to wear her out—not at least as these 
conscience spells did. Now that they were com- 
paratively well off, and were taking life a little 
easier, these had increased. And they were dark- 
ening Fear’s life—little Fear, whose happiness 
they had planned as the reward of all their toil 
and struggle. Then too he was tormented by a 
growing fear that they would end in hopeless 
melancholy or insanity. 

Many heavy-hearted mortals had lifted the 
brass knocker of the ancient parsonage in the 
dead of the night, but never perhaps a heavier one 
than Daniel Peavy’s. He had to wait a long 
time. The minister’s brain was probably deep 
in a dream-land maze of theological problems— 
easefully inverted and fantastic, let us hope he 
found them, like Alice’s in the looking-glass— 
and Daniel Peavy’s modest knocking and Delia’s 
protesting neighs alike failed to arouse him. 
When at length he did appear, looking most un- 
ministerial in his hasty toilet, his cordial manner 
and sympathetic hand-shake were ineffectual to 
take off the edge of his hesitation. “If you 
think I can do any good, Mr. Peavy. I seem to 
have failed before. There was apparently some- 
thing in the background; but, of course, if she 
asked for me—” : 

If the minister were thinking that nothing less 
urgent than a death-bed ought to be allowed to 
drag a poor parson out of his own comfortable 
one at that time of night, he might perhaps be 
forgiven. When he was finally in the wagon he 
was certainly wide-awake, and knitting his book- 
worn brows over the problem presented to him 
as he did over the weighty concordances in his 
study. 

“There ain’t anything in the background, Mr. 
Jones,” said Daniel Peavy, as if he had been 
brooding over that suggestion, and with a trace 
of sad resentment in his tone. “If everybody 
that hain’t got concern of mind was as much 
of a saint as my wife, the Lord’s kingdom would 
have about come.” 

“T am sure of it,” said the minister, absently, 
and as if it were a figure of speech; “‘ but you must 
excuse my reference to the fact that she insisted 
sh¢ had been guilty of a great sin, of which no 
one knew. If you could remember the begin- 
ning of these—these exercises of mind, Mr. 
Peavy—” 

“T can remember it well enough,” said Daniel 
Peavy, patiently. “It was when Fear was a baby~— 
she’s "most twenty now. Waitstill made me get 
up in the night and wheel her in a wheelbarrow 
’way over onto the bridge, where she could hear 
the noise of the water. Her troubles were more 
Secriptooral, as you may say, then. "Twas about 
Phar’oh that time. She couldn’t make out how, 
if the Lord hardened his heart, Phar’oh was to 

blame. She seemed to be worked up partly be- 
cause she was afraid ’twas terrible wicked to 
feel so, and partly because she was afraid the 
Lord was goin’ to be hard on folks generally. 
There was another time, when she sat on behind 
me on this very mare, and we rode up the woods 
road—’twa’n’t much more’n a path then—clear 
to the top of Pine Hill, That was in the night, 
and ’twas terrible lonesome up there. The pine- 
trees was roarin’ dismal under our feet, like the 
waves of the sea. "Twas Joshua and them 
planets that was worryin’ Waitstill then. She 
couldn’t seem to believe that he made ’em stand 
still when ’twas so contr'y to jography. She said 
if she could get up so near to God as it seemed 
to be top of Pine Hill, seemed as if she could 
put the jography and all the devices of men un- 
der her feet. How she did pray! And I wras- 
tled too, and nothing ever seemed to do Waitstill 


so much good as that mounting. The deeper 
p’ints of doctrine, foreordination and them, never 
seemed to trouble her so much, though there was 
times when she didn’t seem to enjoy her views of 
everlastin’ punishment.” 


The suspicion of a smile flitted around the 


minister’s grave mouth in the favoring darkness. 
He may have been thinking with complacency of 
his rotund and comfortable little wife, who cook- 
ed oatmeal and darned the children’s clothes with 
cheerful diligence, and never questioned his the- 
ology or had “ conscience spells.” 

“Late years Waitstill’s difficulties ’ain’t seemed 
to be Scriptooral, or not so much so, though she 
has been afraid that she’s committed the onpar- 
donable sin. When she was a girl there was a 
man down in Carmel, where she was visitin’, that 
gave her fifty cents too much change, and she 
never found it out till she was in the stage goin’ 
home. She calc’lated to send it right back, but 
they was short of money at home, terrible short, 
and she put it off, and put it off, and bime-by, 
when she had it, she found out that the man had 
moved off out West. Well, that took hold of her 
so powerful in one of them spells that I wrote 
round to as much as twenty different places till 
I'd got track of him, and then I found he was 
dead, and I sent the money to his widow. Wait- 
still hain’t never accused herself of bein’ a thief 
since. It seemed to ease her mind right off. 
Now she’s sayin’ she’s a terrible liar, but so fur 
forth as ever I saw there ain’t a trathfuler soul 
livin’.” 

“I begin to think, Mr. Peavy, that this is a case 
which requires a doctor’s services rather than a 
minister’s.” 

“Sometimes Waitstill wants the doctor, but 
this time she wants the minister,” said Daniel 
Peavy, simply, as if no one could fail to compre- 
hend that Waitstill’s will was law. “ But if you 
wouldn’t take offence at my suggestin’ it, prayin’ 
kind of general and long-winded, as old Parson 
Flint used to, seems to suit Waitstill better than 
such pertickler and movin’ prayers.” 

“IT dare say you may be right,” said the min- 
ister, humbly. He felt vaguely that his theologi- 
cal-seminary training had not fitted him to deal 
with “conscience spells.” ‘“ But would it not be 
well to call on young Dr. Lovell? Some simple 
opiate— I should, of course, hesitate to suggest 
such a remedy for a person troubled in conscience 
ordinarily, but—” 

“ Mebbe I had better stop and get him; for now 
you’ve said so much, Mr. Jones, I’m free to con- 
fess that I have thought the doctor fetched her 
out of ’em quicker’n what the minister did, though 
I was afraid ‘twas onbelievin’ to think so. I 
don’t know what Waitstill will say, for that’s the 
way she feels about it. She only wants the doc. 
tor when she calc’lates she sha’n’t live till mornin’. 
Old Dr. Veazie he used to give her valerian and 
asafeetida, but when his mind was a-goin’ he 
couldn’t seem to think of anything but mustard 
plasters. He was always great for ’em, you know. 
He’d order one clapped right onto the small of 
her back, and I declare, though it. seems terrible 
perfane to think of usin’ such a remedy for a 
sense of sinfulness—I declare if it wa’n’t so hot 
and hard to bear that it would take her mind 
right off of everything else, and come time to take 
it off she’d be about cured. The old doctor he 
had a kind of a chucklin’, unfeelin’ way with him, 
and he used to say he’d known mustard plasters 
to cure selfishness—he kind of insinooated that 
Waitstill was selfish, but nobody ever thought 
that that knew her—and laziness, and miserli- 
ness, and he wa’n’t sure that there was any kind 
of human depravity as well as sickness that they 
wa'n’t good for. If old Dr. Veazie was a church- 
member I never thought he was spiritooal-minded. 
Nor I wa'n’t surprised when he had soft’nin’ of 
the brain. And yet I can’t say but what he did 
fetch Waitstill out of some of her spells.” By 
this time Daniel Peavy was climbing rheumati- 
cally out of his high wagon at a house where on 
a modest shingle could be read by the light of the 
moon ‘ Americus D. Lovell, M.D.” 

The young doctor was speedily awake and 
alert, the curer of bodies being accustomed to 
more untimely and imperative calls than the 
curer of souls; and before Delia’s patient mind 
had quite given way to frosty despair he had 
disposed his lithe length between the minister 
and Daniel Peavy, and given her a cheerful chir- 
rup which lightened both her heart and her heels, 
and served to dispel something of the gloom 
which had settled upon Daniel Peavy and the 
minister. The kitchen illumination was still 
sending its glow out into the frosty darkness, 
and a deceived young rooster was shrilly sending 
forth his morning clarion. The mi 
of catnip tea and coffee, which no one had drunk, 
greeted the three men as they the door. 
The Testament had fallen from Fear’s hand, and 
her head had dropped upon her mother’s lap. 
Waitstill’s hands were tightly clasped above it. 
Aunt Ann’s knitting-needles still clicked vigor- 
ously, but her head nodded and jerked. Lucindy, 
who was a Methodist, was singing with shrill fer- 
vor a camp-meeting hymn: 


“The day is a-wastin’, wastin’, wastin’— 
The day is a-wastin’, night draws near.” 


Waitstill held her hands out appealingly toward 
the minister. 

“Get down on your knees and pray for me! 
Pray, importunin’ the Lord to lighten my dark- 
ness; but pray soft, for I’m wearin’ out with my 
troubles those that haven’t sinned away their day 
of grace.” 

But Fear sprang up, and a rosy color leaped 
to the waves of her hair. 

“Mother, here is the new doctor—Dr. Lovell,” 
she said. 

Waitstill shrank, as if from a blow. 

‘‘ Americus Lovell, that married Selindy Porter, 
came from Hermon,” she said. 

“My father and mother,” said the young doc- 
tor, coming forward and taking her hand in his, 


a My mother has often spoken of you. 
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She told 
me I should find friends here.” 
“She don’t know how I wronged her. Oh, 
nobody knows what I’ve done! Is your father 
livin’ ?” 
“Oh yes; he is very hale and hearty,” said 
the young man. 
“He was as much as twenty years older than 
Selindy, and she didn’t want to marry him. If 
it hadn’t been for me she wouldn’t have. Have 
they got along well—been happy together ?” ask- 
ed Waitstill, with breathless eagerness. 
*¢ Quite as well as most people, I should say,” 
replied the young doctor, suppressing a tendency 
to smile; while the minister, who had been upon 
the point of dropping upon his knees at Wait- 
still’s adjuration, quietly retreated into the back- 
ground as he saw the mundane turn which affairs 
seemed to be taking. “In fact,” added the young 
doctor, wlio had seemed to be reflecting upon a 
matter to which he had never given any previous 
attention, “I should say they were an unusually 
devoted couple.” 
“But there was Ben—he killed himself! I 
saw it in the paper last fall. And it was my 
fault. That is what has brought me to this. If 
he had married Selindy—” 
“Land sakes! Ben Dixon!” came in con- 
temptuous tones from Aunt Ann’s secluded cor- 
ner. “That poor cretur never had the spunk to 
kill himself. I knew ’twa’n’t so when I saw it in 
the paper, and Almiry Freeman heard that ’twas 
an accident, and he was doin’ well. I thought I 
told you, Waitstill ; but, land! I didn’t know as 
you had any interest in Ben Dixon, the shif’less- 
est, mis’ablest cretur! Almiry says his wife 
takes in washin’ to support him and five or six 
children.” 
“T thank the Lord he ain’t dead!” cried Wait- 
still, “ though it don’t make my sin any the less. 
1 hain’t mentioned his name to anybody for twen- 
ty years and more, and I went and hid the paper 
that I saw it in. But to-night it seems as if the 
Lord had loosened my tongue, and I’m goin’ to 
tell it all. Mebbe it’ll give me relief. No, don’t 
(0 away, any of you. I want you all to hear it. 
0, the doctor doesn’t care. Why should the 
doctor care? There was nobody that really 
sinned but me, and what is there in this world to 
be ashamed of but sin? I can’t say that old 
Granny Porter did right, but she was ’most ninety, 
and her mind wa’n’t what it had been; she was 
always high-spirited and proud, and she seemed 
to grow prouder and prouder the nigher she came 
to the grave. But she wa’n’t responsible, as I 
was. Anyhow she’s gone to judgment long ago. 
I do hope she’s found mercy. She was a Chris- 
tian, for all, and kind to the poor, and savin’, and 
the best hand in sickness. Well, well! Selindy 
Porter and Ben Dixon had kind of kept comp’ny 
since they was boy and girl together. The fami- 
lies were distant relations. Ben hadn’t any mo- 
ther por any bringin’ up, and they used to take 
pity on him up to Cap’n Porter’s, and try to kind 
of slick up his clothes and his behavior. But 
bime-by his behavior got so bad they couldn’t 
do that, and at last he ran away tosea. He didn’t 
like that, and came back again; but he behaved 
worse than ever. He'd taken to drinkin’ and low 
comp’ny then. But Selindy stuck to him, for all 
of what folks said. She couldn’t seem to give 
up hopes of savin’ him. He seemed to set every- 
thing by her, but vet he couldn’t give up drinkin’ 
for her sake. Selindy she used to cry and take 
on as if her heart would break because her folks 
were all the time running him down to her, and 
declarin’ she shouldn’t have him. One fall 
Americus Lovell came down from Hermon sur- 
veyin’ land, and stopped consid’able at Cap’n 
Porter’s. And ’twa’n’t any time before he was 
courtin’ Selindy. He was a widower, and a good 
deal older than she was, but he was a smart, 
forehanded man, and her folks were determined 
she should have him—granny in particular. I 
don’t suppose Selindy ever would have given in 
if Ben would have promised to give up goin’ with — 
Dan Roberts—he was the one that led him into 
all manner of evil—but Ben wouldn’t. He said 
Dan had helped him out of a scrape, and was all 
the friend he had. So Selindy gave her promise 
to Americus Lovell, and the weddin’ day was set, 
but she was ’most broken-hearted. She’d come 
over and talk to me about it—I was the nearest 
friend she had—and she'd cry so that I couldn’t 
bear to see her, though all the time I couldn't 
help thinkin’ she’d be apt to cry harder if she 
married Ben Dixon. I pitied Ben too. I always 
thought he was good-hearted, though Granny 
Porter wouldn’t even allow that. She said he 
was mean and graspin’, although he was such a 
spendthrift: meanness ran in the Dixon blood. 
‘Twas a Wednesday forenoon about eleven 
o'clock, and the weddin’ was set for that evenin’. 
I was pickin’ syringas off of the bush by the gate ; 
twas the first of June, and the pinks and syrin- 
gas were all in blow—I can smell ’em now—when 
Ben Dixon all of a sudden leaned over the gate. 
He gave mea start as if I'd seen a ghost, his 
face was so white. He had a letter in his hand, 
and he handed it over the gate to me. 

““*I want you to promise me solum,’ he says, 

‘that you'll give that letter to Selindy before 
night—just as quick as you can. They won't let 
me see her, but I b’lieve I can trust you.’ 
Pay Well, I spoke right up before I thought (that 
isn t any excuse for me; I’ve never thought for a 
minute that it was), I pitied him so, and I’d been 
worryin’ about the way Selindy felt. ‘I will 
give it to her; you can trust me,’ I says. And 
he hurried off, for Granny Porter was comin’ 
along. I ’ain’t never been. able to understand 
why the Lord’s providence should have led old 
Granny Porter along there just then. She saw 
the letter in my hand before I had time to hide 
it. There wasn’t much that could be hid from 
those ninety-year-old eyes of Granny Porter’s. 

“*What did Ben Dixon give you that letter 
for ? she says, as sharp as a razor. ‘I know 
it’s for Selindy! Don’t you dare to give it to 
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her!’ says she.. ‘I know what it is—I’ve been 
expectin’ it. .He’s give her a lyin’ promise to 
break off with his evil associates, and she’ll stick 
to keepin’ hers. She'll think a sight more of 
keepin’ her word to a scamp like him than to an 
honest man; that’s the way with a foolish girl.’ 

“ Well, now, I hadn’t really thought that it 
might be the stoppin’ of the marriage: I hadn’t 
had time to think, but I'd felt as if he ought to 
have a chance to say good-by to her if he want- 
ed to. 

“«“If you give it to her, you'll be her ruin!’ said 
granny, and her voice went up so high ’twas like 
a shriek; and I'll never forget how piercin’ her 
eyes were, and how like leather her old face 
looked, set like a picture in a frame of syringa 
blossoms, ‘Selindy hain’t any sense, not a mite 
nor a grain,’ she says; ‘and she'll be a drunk- 
ard’s wife, and work her fingers to the bone to 
take care of him and a lot of children that ’Il 
grow up just like him, and break her heart at 
last ? = 

‘I seemed to see it all as granny pictured it 
out; everybody knew she had a tongue that 
would make black seem white, and I knew what 
poverty was better’n Selindy did. And granny 
seemed to make me forget how many had re- 
formed, and. what an influence Selindy might 
have over Ben. I forgot poor Ben’s pale, plead- 
in’ face and Selindy’s heartache, and | promised 
Granny Porter not to give Selindy the letter. 

“She wanted me to let her have it to burn up, 
but I wouldn’t. Sometimes I’ve wished I had, 
but I expect it would have laid just as heavy on 
me if it had been ashes and scattered to the four 
winds. I locked it up in a little hair trunk that 
had been my mother’s, and when I was married 
and came here to live I had that put away up 
under the eaves in the unfinished attic, and I’ve 


never opened it from that day to this. I never - 


could bear to go up into that attic. I've felt as 
if somebody that I’d murdered was hid in that 
trunk, I never saw Selindy more’n two or three 
times after she was married. Hermon is a good 
ways off, and we both had our families to keep 
us at home; and I’ye never inquired after her 
much for fear I should hear that she wasn’t hap- 
py; and I expect I was growin’ kind of callous 
- about what I'd done when I read about poor Ben 
Dixon’s killin’ himself. I thank the Lord that 
he didn’t do it; but I never can forget that he 
might be a respectable, God-fearin’ man if I'd 
kept my word to him and he’d married Selindy. 
It seemed as if I’d lied, not unto man, but unto 
God, for he never knew it, poor Ben! I ex 
he laid it to Selindy or her folks that he never 
got any answer, When I heard your name, 
Americus Lovell from Hermon, it all seemed to 
come over me stronger’n I could bear. *Twas 
as if you was Gabr’el with his tramp to my 
sleepin’ conscience. But it’s kind of easin’ to 
tell of it; I wish I could have told of it long ago. 
I never was one of the strong ones that can keep 
things to themselves. And now I want to see 
your mother and give that letter right into her 
own hands. Do you suppose she'll come here, 
bein’ I ain’t able to go to her? And if I could 
only have it over with quick !” 

“She has been promising to visit me,”’ said the 
young doctor. “I will write and hasten her 
coming; and I think I can assyre you of for- 
giveness so far as she is concerned.” 

“I¢’s an awful thing to perjure yourself and 
take the Lord’s providence into your feeble hands ; 
but if I can give it to Selindy now! It seems as 
if I saw a gleam of light. Pray for me, Mr. 
Jones; and then, Ann, Pll drink the catnip tea 
—every mite of it.” 

The minister fell upon his knees and fervently 
repeated the Lord’s prayer. 

“Tt seems as if that was made a-purpose for 
me. It’s a mercy sometimes when they ain't 
gifted in prayer,” remarked Waitstill, with that 
embarrassing frankness which was apt to appear 
with the conscience spells. 

The young doctor won Aunt Ann’s favor by 
acknowledging the virtues of catnip tea, looked 
into Fear’s eyes in a way that set her heart aflut- 
ter, and went away with the minister, promising 
to come again with his mother at the first possi- 

- bie moment. And the household sought what 
little repose might be secured before daylight in 
the peaceful exhaustion that always followed a 
conscience spell. 

Young Dr. Lovell’s mother was a brisk and 
cheerful matron, beaming of countenance, and 
apparently overflowing with the milk of hu- 
man kindness. As she took Waitstill Peavy’s 
fragile form into her ample embrace she shed 
over her a few tears, which evidently came as 
easily as her bubbling, girlish laughter. 

“Seems as if it wa’n’t more’n yesterday that we 
were girls together ; and such a silly girl as I was! 
It’s brought it all back to me, ’Mericus’s tellin’ 
me what you was worryin’ about. Now you 
needn’t, a mite. I did set a great deal by Ben, 
but it seems kind of like a dream now, after 
you’ve been married so long, you know, and have 
got to livin’ in your children, and those things 
seemin’ kind of foolish and all. But Ben was 
very fondof me. LIalways knew it. Poor Ben!” 
A certain shamefaced satisfaction glowed in the 
matron’s plump and cheerful countenance. “ But 
I can’t help bein’ glad I didn’t marry him. I’m 
one that would have found his ways particularly 
tryin’, and I know it now. But I should like to 
know what the poor fellow had to say to me—his 
last words, as you may say.” And Mrs. Lovell 
pressed her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“You go and get the letter, Fear, out of the 
little hair trunk in the attic. I can’t bear to go 
near it, even now,” said Waitstill, as she drew 
from her pocket a worn and frayed old “ house- 
wife” and took from it a little rusty key. 

It was a yellow and musty old letter which 
Fear held in her hand as she returned, and a tear 

‘dropped upon the superscription as Mrs. Lovell 
took it. ‘ 

“TI declare, I don’t know as anybody has a 
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right to open it,” she said. ‘Seems ’most as if 
Miss Selindy Porter was dead and buried, if there 
ever was any such person. Poor Ben!” 

She opened it, nevertheless, with a tender rev- 
erence, and she was forced to wipe her eyes sev- 
eral times before the few scrawling lines became 
clear. A deep flush gradually overspread her 
face. She drooped her head, and was silent. 
Suddenly Waitstill, listening with breathless ea- 
gerness, heard a faint but unmistakable giggle. 

“T declare, it’s real kind of mortifyin’,” said 
Mrs. Americus Lovell ; “ but it’s too good to keep, 
after the way you’ve been feelin’ and all, Wait- 
still, Just listen: 


“¢Dear Setixpy,—Now you've jilted me for 
another fellow, I want you to send me back 
that gold-stone bosom-pin that I gave you. I 
don’t feel now as if I should ever want to give 
it to any other girl, but there’s no knowing what 
may happen in this world; and anyhow it’s worth 
considerable money. I don’t say anything about 
the other things I’ve given you—sleigh rides, and 
peppermint drops, ard a singing-book don’t count 
—nor I don’t say anything about your broken 
promises, but I want that bosom-pin. And so no 
more from Ben Drxon.’” 


Mrs. Americus Lovell laughed as if she enjoyed 
it. “My folks always said he was mean. It 
beats all how much girls can’t see sometimes. 
I sent him back the bosom-pin by Malviny Gregg, 
but she kept it to wear to a picnic—Malviny was 
such a hand for finery ; and it beats all how things 
turn out; now she’s a nurse in a hospital, and 
wears a drab uniform—and so he didn’t get it 
till the day after I was married. So you see 
there’s no need of your asking his forgiveness.” 

“*Twas a sinful breakin’ of my word,” insisted 
Waitstill. But her face wore a look of great re- 
lief, and when she urged Mrs. Lovell and her son 
to stay to tea, and made some of the cream-of- 
tartar biscuit for which she was famous, they 
knew that the last traces of the conscience spell 
had disappeared. 

It was two years after that Aunt Ann remark- 
ed to a neighbor: 

“She hain’t had a bad spell now for two 
years. We're chippered up, I can tell you. 
Darnle he grows young every day. Her son- 
in-law, Dr. Lovell, is curin’ her. She’s visitin’ 
them up to Boston now,-and he takes her round 
everywhere. If he sees any sign of one com- 
in’ on, he takes her to the theatre or to a con- 
cert. He says the cause of ’em is exaggerated 
sensibilities—that seems to mean takin’ things 
terrible hard nat’rally—and overwork. Darnle 
he always thought ’twas queer Waitstill could 
stand so much hard work and yet be so easy up- 
set in her mind. That was what done it, you 
see. And there was folks that called it the 
workin’s of the Spirit! Lucindy she says she ex- 
pects the doctors ‘ll be givin’ lobely and quinine 
for ’riginal sin yet; and church member in good 
and reg’lar standin’ as I be, I’m free to confess 
I think there’s cases where they'll do more good 
than what prayin’ and exhaustin’ does.” 





METEOR BIRTH OF THE 
UNIVERSE, 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

A SOMEWHAT surprising communication has 
been recently addressed by Mr. J. N. Lockyer to 
the Royal Society on the subject of the probable 
origin of the universe from meteoric aggregation. 
A brief account of. the history of this theory from 
its inception to the present time may serve at 
once to interest readers and to show in what re- 
spect the latest communication on the subject is 
chiefly remarkable. 

In 1848, long before that knowledge respect- 


ing meteors had been obtained which has recent- 
ly thrown such interesting light on their impor- 
tance in the universe, Dr. Mayer, of Heilbronn, 
enunciated the theory that the sun’s heat is due 
to the constant indraught of meteoric matter 
upon the ruling centre of the solar system.’ This 
theory involved implicitly the theory that besides 
our own sun all his fellow-suns, the stars, owe 
their light and heat to meteoric tion. 
Nay, it had to be extended still more widely to 
include such heat as once pervaded the frames 
of all the members of the solar system—giant 
planets, terrestrial planets, aerolites, and satel- 
lites—as well as the heat which in like manner 
pervaded, millions of years ago, the masses of 
all the orbs circling in systems around all the 
thousands of millions of suns constituting our 
galaxy. While, also, beyond our own sidereal 
system all the other similar systems which doubt- 
less pervade the infinitudes of space must pre- 
sumably (if Mayer’s theory were accepted) owe 
their light and heat—in other words, their life— 
to meteoric collisions. 

Mayer's theory has not secured acceptance in 
its original form. Supported for a while by Sir 
W. Thomson, Mr. Joule, and other leading math- 
ematicians, it was rejected by astronomers, who 
knew from the motions of the planets that there 
is. not a sufficiency of ungathered material with- 
in the solar system to account for more than ten 
years’ emission of solar heat. Yet in another form 
the theory has been accepted as affording prac- 
tically the only feasible explanation of the sun’s 
heat. We now regard the heat of the great cen- 
tral luminary as almost wholly due to the action 
of gravity on the component materials of the 
sun’s mass, that heat being in technical terms the 
thermal equivalent of the mechanical energy ex- 
pended in the process of solar contraction. Grant 
only that the sun’s whole mass was produced by 
a process of meteoric tion, and we per- 
ceive that this theory of the origin of solar—and 
therefore of stellar and saa is sim- 
ply a development of Dr. Mayer’s meteoric theory. 

Recognizing this, I could not advance as origi- 
nal the theory which I have presented and dis- 
cussed in the chapter on “Comets and Meteors” 
in my Other Worlds than Ours, though much of 
the evidence was considered there for the first 
time, and details of the theory as I advanced it 
were entirely original. I there showed that where- 
as the nebular theory of Laplace (which was ad- 
‘vanced by that great mathematician merely as a 
hypothesis) affords no explanation whatever of 
the strange way in which the masses of the solar 
system are distributed, the theory of meteoric ag- 
gregation gives a very fair account of all the lead- 
ing features of the system, from the surpassing 
mass of Jupiter to the insignificant combined 
mass of the thousands of small planets which 
travel in a zone next within the orbit of the chief 
giant of the solar system. 

But in the mean time, as also since 1870, when 
my own first discussion of the meteoric theory 
of the birth of our solar system appeared, dis- 
coveries most interesting and important in char- 
acter had been and have been in progress. Some 
of these I have myself discussed at length in 
these columns; and even if I had not I could 
not find space to discuss them here. Let it suf- 
fice to mention the leading names and the dis- 
coveries of chief interest. In America, Professor 
Newton, of Yale College, called special attention 
to the significance of the periodicity of the No- 
vember meteors ; and through his researches, com- 
bined with those of Schiaparelli, Adams, Alexan- 
der Herschel, and many others, it has been es- 
tablished that meteor systems play an altogether 
more important part in the economy of the solar 
system than had formerly been imagined. The 
connection between falling-stars, meteors, fire- 
balls, and aerolites was also satisfactorily de- 
monstrated, a discovery by which the importance 
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of these various orders of bodies in the universe, 
considered alike with reference to space and to 
time, was still further indicated. The micro- 
scopical studies of Sorby, the English mineralo- 
gist, and the chemical studies of Graham, the 
chemist, showed the structure of meteorites to be 
akin to what we must regard as the probable 
structure of the material forming the sun’s mass 
M. Stanislas Meunier and Daubrée in France in- 
dicated at once the varieties of structure, micro- 
scopical, chemical, and physical, existing among 
meteorities, and the identity of each one of these 
varieties with some variety recognized among 
terrestrial materials, especially among materials 
found deep within the crust of the earth. As the 


. oneness of structure existing within the solar 


system, and indeed within the universe itself, 
has long ago been recognized, we may regard 
these researches and the kindred researches of 
Dewar, Tschermak, and others as comprising the 
general theory that all the discrete masses in the 
universe, from the largest suns to the smallest 
‘satellite, are products of meteoric aggregation. 

A very important part of the evidence in fa- 
vor of the theory that all the orbs in the universe 
were thus formed has always been recognized in 
the variety of character recognized in the stars 
as analyzed with the spectroscope. Rutherford, 
in this country, Secchi, Miller, Huggins, and V6- 
gel, in Europe, have shown that the stars may be 
arranged in classes, indicating varieties of tem- 
perature ranging from heat producing only the 
faintest luminosity to the transcendent heat of 
the giant suns whose whole masses seem. vapor- 
ized, if even (as Professor Clarke, of Cincinnati, 
suggested) the very elements, as we consider 
them, are not dissociated into the true elements 
of which they are in reality compounded. This, 
of course, is what we should expect to follow 
from.the immense range of variety in regard to 
mass existing in the universe of suns. If these 
orbs owe their heat to the combined processes of 
meteoric aggregation and contraction, it must 
necessarily follow that the larger masses will be 
the hotter, not only as pervaded primarily by a 
more intense heat, but as parting more slowly 
with their heat than smaller masses. (They 
would give out more heat absolutely, moment by 
moment, but less relatively to the totality of heat 
pervading their orbs.) 

Thus the theory of meteoric aggregation as sug- 
gesting the true method of cosmogonic evolution 
has long hada great mass of evidence, very va- 
ried in character, in its favor. On the other hand, 
it is open to none of those physical objections 
which oppose themselves so persistently and with 
overwhelming weight against the nebular theory 
of Laplace. It requires us to believe in no such 
unthinkable impossibility as a vast disk of infi- 
nitely t vapor pr ting all the character- 
istics of a practically infinite rigidity. This in- 
deed is the merest beginning of the difficulties 
besetting Laplace’s hypothesis—difficulties not 
recognizable in his day, though he seems to have 
felt something of their force when he remarked 
that he presented the hypothesis “ avec la défiance 
que doit inspirer tout ce qui n’est point un résultat 
de observation ou du calcul.” What the great 
master of mathematical astronomy thus advanced 
with caution, and even with mistrust, is by the 
less informed in our time urged with confidence 
amounting to daring. : 

The theory of the meteoric origin of the uni- 
verse is interesting and attractive, if not in some 
aspects imposing and almost awful. It has been 
so long before the scientific world, though so re- 
cently advanced as a new cosmogony. We may, 
however, regard Mr. Lockyer’s adoption of the 
theory (like his former absorption of Professor 
Clarke's fine theory of the compound nature of 
the so-called elements) as indicating the probably 
approaching acceptance of the theory by the pub- 
lic at large. 
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THE ARNOT-OGDEN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL AT ELMIRA, NEW YORK. 


ANOTHER GIFT TO ELMIRA. 


Tue Arnot-Ogden Memorial Hospital, now in 
course of erection at Elmira, New York, will be 
ready for opening next fall. The new hospital 
is a gift from Mrs. W1ti1aM B. Oapen, of this city, 


. and is a memorial of her family and of her late 


husband. Another of Mrs. Ocpen’s gifts to El- 
mira is the attractive memorial chapel recently 
completed in that city. Mrs. Ocpgn was born in 
Elmira, where her father, the late Jonn Arnor, 
was a banker of large wealth. 

The new hospital, when it is finished, will have 
cost in the neighborhood of seventy-five thousand 
dollars. Mrs. Ocpen’s interest in it has not been 
merely perfunctory, but she has personally su- 
pervised the arrangements for its. construction, 


and has been at pains to have it a model of its 
kind. The architects are Messrs. Vaux & Rap- 
FoRD, of this city. The material used in building 
is brick laid in red mortar, with band courses. 
of Corning pressed brick, and stone trimmings. 
The central part of the front will be forty-eight 


feet wide and sixty-six and a half feet deep. 


In the rear there will be an annex thirty-three 
feet by thirty-six, and flanking the central part 
there will be two wings, each sixty-five and a 
half by twenty-eight feet. The central part will 
have three stories. The first will contain an 
entrance hall and corridor, reception, board, ma- 
tron’s, and doctors’ rooms, dispensary, patients’ 
dining-rooms, and operating-room. In the second 
story there will be a children’s ward, four rooms 
for pay patients, a nurses’ room, and bath-rooms. 


The third story will contain five rooms for pay 
patients, nurses’ room, etc. The annex, which 
will have two stories, will contain the kitchen, 
quarters for the employés, and the nurses’ din- 
ing-room, The wings will be one story, and will 
contain respectively @ male and a female ward. 
Each ward will be supplied with ten beds, and 


-with a glass “sun-room.” The heating and ven- 


tilation will be in accordance with approved sci- 
entific plans. There will be open fireplaces also 
in the wards and in some of the rooms. Mrs. 
Oapen caused a study to be made of a number 
of the best constructed and best appointed hos- 
pitals in the country as a means of guidance in 
her undertaking. The new hospital is the first 
public one which Elmira has ever had, and will 
supply a long-felt need. 
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A NOVEL RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


Tue never-ending catalogue of railway accidents contains not a 
siugle one stranger than that near Bradford, on the Boston and 
Maine Railway, on Tuesday of last week. A “ butcher's bill” of 
twelve dead aad over thirty injured, some fatally, is unhappily not 
very remarkable, The marvel lies in the almost unprecedented 
aud most shocking manner in which these unfortunate people 
were killed and maimed. 

The Bradford station is perhaps 500 feet from the Merrimac 
River, which the railway, curving to the left, crosses by a bridge of 
about 500 feet span and 80 feet above the water. Between the 
station and the bridge is a switch curving to the right, and leading 
to the Georgetown branch railway. In the angle of the Y formed 
where the railways coine together is, or was, a tank holding 100,000 
gallons of water. 

The unfortunate train was an express, which was to have passed 
Bradford without stopping. The track and switch signals were 
all right, aud so the engineer dashed along at a speed estimated 
by himself at fifteen miles an hour, but by experienced passengers 
at from thirty to forty miles. The point is important, forsthe 
track at the fatal point curves almost into the shape of a sickle, 
and the speed at which the train took the curve is an important 
elemeut of the catastrophe which followed. The locomotive and 
three cars passed the switch safely, but the smoker was derailed 
there. A large piece was afterward found to be broken from the 
flange of a wheel, and that, the railway authorities say, is the cause 
of what followed. 

However that may be, the smoking-car, the fourth in the train, 
bumped over the ties and the stringers of the bridge past the 
abutment on the river’s brink. It careened fearfully to the right 
and then to the left, coming to rest on its side, with thirty or forty 
people flung pell-mell into the roof space. The passenger car 
next to the smoker left the track, as fate would have it, near the 
tank, and dashing beneath it, knocked out its supports. No seri- 
ous harm had yet been done, but gravity completed the disaster. 
The huge structure of boiler-iron, weighing with its contents not 
less than a million pounds, at eight pounds to the gallon, fell, and 
ground almost to powder the car, the unfortunate people within 
it, and a little group of railway employés who an instant before 
had been merrily chatting and eating their mid-day meal. No- 
thing could be more sudden or complete. Possibly the only other 
accident much like it was the dashing of a Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway train into a brick building situated in the angle of a Y at 
Washington. That happened last August, and was caused by the 
train’s leaving the track at a tangent because of the speed with 
which a curve was passed. 

The car next behind the crushed one took the tracks of the 
Georgetown railway, and ran without serious injury into a train 
standing there. The rear car ran into the débris of the tank, but 
also without much harm. Thus the casualties were nearly all 
confined to one car and the laborers lunching beneath the tank. 
The incidents narrated by survivors and witnesses are startling, 
and bring to the mind’s eye better than anything except our illus- 
trations the shocking completeness and suddenness with which 
death and wounds came to those unfortunate passengers. One 
man was pinned bya jam of timbers around his head. Every other 
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THE POINT WHERE THE ACCIDENT OCCURRED, AND THE OVERTURNED SMOKING-CAK. 


part of his person was free. But his rescuers jarred the jackstraw- 


like débris, and his skull was smashed like an egg. All the sur- 
vivors say the awful flood of water suggested to them that the train 
had fallen off the bridge and they were drowning in the river. 
Some even had presence of mind enough to rejoice that at least 
they were not to be burned to death. Instantaneous as it all was, 
it is worth while to notice that the almost superhumanly excited 
mind acted quicker yet. To quote one passenger: “I saw the 
front end of the car begin to cave in, and saw the wreck approach- 
ing my seat. I thought I was a goner; but I remembered think- 
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THE WRECKED TRAIN AFTER IT WAS RIGHTED. 


THE ACCIDENT ON THE BUSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD AT BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS:—Frou P 








ing it was an age in travelling from the front of the car to the 
rear. It went just like a big wave. As fast as it rolled over a 
seat there were terrible cries of pain. It was an awful experience.” 
Perhaps the most pitiful incident of all was the taking from the 
ruins of a father, mother, and child, all crushed to a jelly. No- 
thing short of such shocking details can realize to a casual reader 
just what a railway accident means. In the larger of our two il- 
lustrations, showing the wrecked train replaced on the rails, the 
bridge and city of Haverhill are depicted in the background. In 
the smaller will be found the ruined tauk and its surroundings. 

















HoToGRaPHS By D. B. Vickery, HAVERHILL. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY AND OTHER BUILDINGS AT EVANSTON, ILLINOIS.—From Puorocrarus.—{Sre Pace 50.] 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY. 


Tar Northwestern University, at Evanston, Illi- 
nois, is within thirty minutes’ ride from the heart 
of Chicago. Thirty-four years ago a few earnest 
citizens of Chicago, prominent among whom were 
Joun Evans, Ornincton Lunt, and Grant Goop- 
RICH, conceived the idea of founding in or near 
that city an institution of learning. To provide 
a site for the institution, and also a basis for en- 
dowment, they purchased about four hundred 
acres twelve miles north of Chicago. They am- 
bitiously, but with prophetic insight, styled their 
institution the Northwestern University. About 
the University grew up the beautiful village of Ev- 
anston, named in honor of Governor Joun Evans, 
of Colorado, a generous friend of the University, 
and from its foundation President of its Board of 
Trustees. The first class of five students was 
graduated in 1859. Since that time the institu- 
tion has had a remarkable growth. The name 
University, given it-by its founders, has been in 
essential features justified. There are already 
established in Evanston the College of Liberal 
Arts, the schools of Art, of Oratory, and of Mu- 
sic. Occupying the same grounds, and closely 
affiliated with the University, though under sep- 
arate corporate control, is the Garrett Biblical 
Institute—a flourishing school of theology. The 
University also maintains the following profes- 
sional schools situated in Chicago: the Chicago 
Medical College, the Union College of Law, and 
the School or Peicanen. There is also in Evans- 
ton a Preparatory School of high rank, from 
which annually the Freshman Class of the Uni- 
versity receives a large number of students. The 
fathers of the institution planned wisely, and 
many of them have lived to see their largest ex- 
pectations exceeded. The last annual catalogue 
gives the total number of professors and instruct- 
ors as 84, and the total attendance of students 
1200. The Treasurer's report shows property to 
the amount of $2,000,000. The first President of 
the institution was Rev. Clark T. Hinman, whose 
early death in the midst of his wise and zealous 
labors was much regretted. Among his succes- 
sors have been three of the Bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church—Ranpo.rn S. Foster, 
Erastus O. Haven, and Cuarizs H. Fowier. For 
several years the office of President was ably filled 
by Professor Henry S. Noyes, and at a later time 
by Dr. Ottvern Marcy. In 1881 the present in- 
cumbent, Josepx Cummines, LL.D., was elected. 
The institution is greatly indebted to his ripe ex- 
perience, ceaseless industry, and practical wis- 
dom. The campus of the University is a beauti- 
ful tract of thirty acres on the lake shore, shaded 
by native oaks, and dotted with spacious and ap- 
propriate buildings. 
University in Evanston are substantial, and sev- 
eral of them are among the best examples of col- 
lege architecture in the country. Within the last 
year have been added the elegant Memorial Hall 
of the Garrett Biblical Institute, and the Hall of 
Science. The latter was the gift of a generous 
donor in New York who does not permit his name 
to be published. This admirable edifice is unsur- 
passed in its adaptation to its purpose. 

An article treating of any institution in the re- 
gion of Chicago would hardly be complete if it 
did not deal in “futures.” It should therefore 
be added that the Chicago Astronomical Society 
has voted, on conditions likely soon to be fulfilled, 
to transfer the great Dearborn Telescope to Evans- 
ton, and place it in the care of the University. A 
great library building properly to house the val- 
uable library of the institution, in honor of one 
of the trustees of the University recently de- 
ceased, is in contemplation. The money for a 
substantial dormitory building is partly secured. 


‘Aside from expected gifts, the University. has 


large provision for its needs in the advancing 
values of its property in Evanston and Chicago. 





A REPRIEVE FOR THE CONDEMNED. 


Werrouxp men and women long condemned to 
euffer the tortures of dyspepsia are filled with new 
hope after a few doses of Hostetter’s Stomach Bittera. 
Thia budding hope blossoms into the fruition of 
certainty, if the Bitters is persisted in. It brings a 
reprieve to all dyspeptics who seek its aid. Flatulence, 
heartburn, sinking at the pit of the stomach between 
meals, the nervous tremors and insomnia of which 
chronic indigestion is the parent, disappear with their 
hateful progenitor. Most beneficent of stomachics! 
who can wonder that in so many instances it awakens 
grateful eloquence in those who, benefited by it, 
speak voluntarily in ite behalf. It requires a graphic 
pen to describe the torments of dyspepsia, but in 
many of the testimonials received by the proprietors 
of the Bitters these are portrayed with vivid truthful- 
ness. Constipation, biliousness, muscular debility, 
malarial fevers and rheumatism are relieved by it — 
{Ado.} 





SUCCESS, 


Ir enccess be the true test of merit, it is a settled 
ey woe at ten grat pry Troches” have no equal 
or the prompt relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat 
troubles. Sold only in boxes.—[Adv.} ~ 





Farmers and othera who have a little leisure time 
for the next few months will find it their interest 
to write to B. F, Johnson & Co., Publishers, of Rich- 
mond, whose advertisement appears in another column. 
They offer great inducements to persous to work for 
them all or part of the time.—[Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allaye all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.} 





“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tux Great Pain Renirver, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain fn 
Stomech. Bowels.orSide, Colic, Dinrrhoea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scuids, Craps, and Bruises, 25c.—[Ado.] 
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Ir you suffer from looseness of the bowels, Angos- 
TURA vane. pata surely cure ag mod of —- 
terfeits and ask your grocer or genuine 
article, soapened by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons.—[ Adv.) 





Buatr’s Pitis.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval box, 34; round, 14 Pilla, At all druggists. 
—[Adv.) 





A DIVIDEND TO ITS PATRONS. 


Tux recent action of the Chicago & North-Western 
Railway Company, whereby an accumulated surplus 
of $10,000,000 was applied to improvement of the 
property in various directions moet beneficial to the 
public, may be fairly characterized as a dividend to 
its patrons. The splendid depot facilities in Chicago 


are supplemented by equally appropriate and commo- 
dious station houses at all points on its lines, Its 
7 : bridges are of iron, its culverts stoue; all approaches 
When nd pee Children, a an Gene — are solid embankment. Its tracks of steel are 80 
wae ({Adv.}] | thoroughly ballasted that a day’s journey scarcely 
affords dust enough to soil a cambric handkerchief. 
Its trains embrace engines and cars of most modern 
pattern, with all appliances necessary to promote 
comfort and a sense of security to its millions of pa- 
trons. The instinct of its management, ever alert to 
forecast public wants, finds its reflex in the eagerness 
with which all attachés of whatever grade avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to contribute, by count- 
less little attentions, to the enjoyment and well-being 
of all with whom they come in contact. To the accu- 
racy of this statement the thousands of new settlers 
located on its lines in Illinois, Michigan, lowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Dakota, or Nebraska, and the mill- 
ions of tourists who have journeyed to the Rocky 
Mountain resorts or the Pacific slope by the pioneer 
overland route, will bear most cheerful testimony.— 
From the Interior, Chicago. 


Warn baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
— for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 2c. 
—{Adv.} 





Tar Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.) ’ 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PaRIs, 1878, 


BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

| strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
~ Sold by Grocers everywhere. 




















W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








The nine buildings of the’ 








LEA &PERRINS 


SAUCE Io ASMILK. 
Til! @o disguised that the most 
(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) == delicate stomach can take it. 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT SOUPS, 


GRAVIES, 
FISH, 


== Remarkable asa 
~ FLESH PRODUCER. 
" Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


HOT & COLD Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
LEA & PERRINS’ EA and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
that their sauce is Mm TS, CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
highly esteemed in GAME, DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
India, and is in my CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 
opinion, the most 





WELSH- 
RAREBITS, 





jAut Davcersrs. Soott & Bowne, New York. 
ASK FOR | 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 





Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best!) 


ure in inform- 
ing our patrons 








EXTRACT ot MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature In BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggiets. 


The Latest French Novelty. 


Sx The Magic Windmill Scart Pin 


The pin is worn on any scarf, 
and by a mechanical motion the 
windmill around at a great 

















































speed, and will attract attention 
and excite the curiosity of all who 
ou application to | will not tarnish or get out of or- 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO. der. No acids used. Price each, 
1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. | | PECK & SNYDER, 124 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
Send $1.25, $2.10, or $8.50 for a 
a hy exprese ‘east of Dever and 
west of New York. Suitable 
Holder, t quality to $8 a day. Sam les worth $1.50, FREE. 
Gold Pen. Stylo, $1; Fountain, $% and up. h Lines not aw the See feet. waite Berw- 
stex’s Sarety Rein Houper Co., Holly, Mich. 

They are simply perfection for those persons who 

write rapidly. They will not stick in the paper, spurt, 

12 selected samples sent for trial, in an English 

Jubilee Match-box, postpaid, on receipt of 

SOLE AGENTS, 

| IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CoO., 


kind orders. The Price-list will be forwarded gratis | see it. Is made of fine metal, and 
NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C., | by mail, $1.25. 
box of extra fine Cand id 
Send for cir- 
Sty L0 & FOUNT AIN PENS. a tone for presents. C. F. Gunturr, Confectioner, 
wanted. Fountain Ider, fitted with bes 
J. ULLRICH & CO., 106 Liberty St., N. ¥. 
| Avery One Should Try Then. 
or blot, and they hold more ink than other pens. 
10 cents. Ask for Planished Pens. 
753 and 755 Breadway, New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Jast Published: 


ce 


L 
Volume II. of Lea’s Inquisition. 


I ISTORY OF THE INQUISITION 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
Henry Cuartes Lea. To be 
completed in Turek Vo.umes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $3.00 per volume. Vol. I. 
and Vol. II. now ready. Vol. III. 

in February. 


II. 

PRIL HOPES. A Novel. By W. 
D. Howe ts, Author of “ Modern 
Italian Poets,” “ Indian Summer,” 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham,” &c. 
pp. 484. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Itt. 
HAT I REMEMBER. By T. 
Apo.tpuus TRo.uopg. . With Por- 
trait. pp. vi., 546. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.75. a 


IFE AND LABOR; or, Character- 
istics of Men of Industry, Culture, 
and Genius. By Samvet Sizes, 
LL.D., Author of “Self-Help,” 
&e. pp. 448. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


v. 
N Y AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
i REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 
Fritn, R.A. pp. vi., 508. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1.50. 


VI. 

AMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
A Daily Reference Book for Young 
and = Inexperienced Housewives. 
By Jurier Corson. pp. vi., 438. 
16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.25. 


VIL. 

N R. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA, and 
Other Georgia Folk. By R. M. 
Jounston, Author of “Old Mark 
Langston,” “ Dukesborough Tales,” 
&ec. Illustrated. pp. viii., 414. 
16mo, Cloth, Extra, $1.25. 


VIII. 

HE COLONEL’S MONEY. By 
Lucy C. Litire, Author of “ Mil- 
dred’s Bargain,” &. Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$1.00. (In “Harper's Young 
People Series.”’) 


1X. 
; he" OF CHIVALRY AND TIE 
OLDEN TIME. Selected from 
the Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
Edited, with Notes, by Waituiam 
J. Rotrse, A.M., Litt.D. — Illus- 
trated. pp. viii, 154.  16mo, 
Cloth, 36 cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harvgr & Brotuvns, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harpre & Brorurrs’ Caratugux sent on receipt of 
Cents 


postage-stamps. 


JEWEITS REFRIGERATORS 











TEE FA 


LABRADOR. 


Send for Book of Information. 


THE JOHN C, JEWETT MFG. CO., Buffalo, WN. Y, 















6s BexEen’s BITTERS,» THE OLD- 
est and Stomach Bitters known— 


for their fineness as a cordial. Te be had in 


Scere kon ae 
evor, onn 
N.¥. P.O. Box 1029. 4 












MADE EASY Manufactur- 
ing Rubber a. Send 
for Price List of Outfits, to 
J. F. W. Dorman, 217 Feet 
German 8t., Baltimore, Md. 








JANUARY 21, 1888. 


1835—1888. 


Brandreth’s Pills are the 
safest and most effective remedy for 
Indigestion, Irregularity of the 
Bowels, Constipation, Bilionsness, 
Headache, Dizziness, Malaria, or any 
disease arising from an impure 
state of the blood. They have been 
in use in this cougfBy for over fifty 
years, and the thousands of unim- 
peachable testimonials from those 
who have used them, and their con- 
stantly increasing sale is incontro- 
vertible evidence that they perform 
all that is claimed for them. 

Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, and 
safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and medicine 
store, either plain or sugar-coated. 


cso SANITAS? sxx 
The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFESTANT. 


The Fist Ruste in all Dvelngs, 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS in use. 


Fragrant, Non-poisonous, does not stain Linen. 
“*SANITAS” Disinfecting Fiuid, for sprinkling 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 

house use. 


general 
‘*SANITAS” Disinfecting Powder, a powerful 
and p preparation for stables, 


k 5 
‘“SSANITAS” Crude Disinfecting Fluid, a con- 
centrated form of ‘‘Sanitas,” to be di- 
_ with water for flushing drains, 
C. 


‘*SANITAS” Disinfecting Oil, for 
sick rooms, treatment of throat com- 
plaints, rheumatism and ringworm. 


" Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet and Laundry 
"Soaps, &,, &. 
THE REGULAR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 


“A PEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 


“SANITAS” IS NATURE'S DISINFECTANT. 


To be had of all Druggists and of the 


American & Continental “ Sanitas”’ Co., Ltd., 
636-642 West 56th street, N. Y. city. 








{ Dr. 8. Owens, of the firm of 8. Owens & // 
Sreerists, Achiend, Pa. writing Sept, if, 
tea ives’ more eatisthotion than anyr / 


fn my practice in all om 
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“*‘UN-NASALLY’ LIES THE HEAD.” 


“Hang it all, man! what are you about? 


Leave go of my nose!” 


“Lave go! Be jabers an’ if I did now I should fall down.” 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


31 Per Cent. Dividend. 


Notice is hereby given to the Members of the Mu- 
tual Reserve Fund Life Association, 
Chief Office, Potter Building, 88 Park Row, New 
York, that the amount of Surplus to the Credit of the 
Members of the 1882 class equals a Dividend of 
Thirty-one per cent. upon the Entire Mortuary 
premiums paid during the past five years, to wit: 
from 1882 to. 1887 inclusive, said amount applicable 
and payable as provided in each Certificate of Mem- 
bership. The amount to cover said Dividend has 
been deposited with, invested, and held by the Cene 
tral Trust Company of New York, as Trustee, 
as provided in the Deed of Trust between the two 
companies. 

Notice is further given, that in addition to the above 
dividend of Thirty-one per cent., the Mu- 
tual Reserve Fund Life Association has 
paid to the Widows, Orphans, and Claimants of de- 
ceased members, during 1887, over One Million Four 
Hundred Thousand Dollars, and during the same year 
(1887) it has saved its living members by reduction of 
the premium rates below the rates usually charged 
under the old system of Life Insurance, said reduction 
approximating Three Millions of Dollars, which re- 
duction equals an additional dividend of 
more than Fifty per cent. of the entire 
premiums paid by our members. 

Our actual Cash profit for 1887 exceeds $448,000, or 
$1227 for each day in the year, including Sundays and 


| holidays. Each dollar of said profit, as fast as earned, 


is deposited with, invested, and held by the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, as Trustee, for the ex- 
clusive use and benefit of our members. Our total 
death claims paid exceed $4,100,000 and our Cash 
Surplus exceeds $1,350,000. 

OFFICIAL EXAMINATION. 


After @ most careful and thorough official ex- 
amination within the past sizty days, the A ssocia- 
tion has received the unqualified endorsement 
from three Separate State Insurance 
Departments, to wit: by Hon. Philip Cheek, Jr., 
Insurance Commissioner of the State of Wisconsin; 
Hon, Charles Shandrew, Insurance Commissioner of 
the State of Minnesota; also, Hon. Elisha W. Bucklin, 
Insurance Commissioner of the State of Rhude Island. 
Kach one of these Insurance Commissioners 


and December, 1887, and after said examination, en- 
doree the Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation as worthy of the confidence of its members 
and of the people. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


—— 


Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York, 
Furnishes LIFE INSURANCE at less than ONE-HALF 
THE USUAL COST. In other words, $2,000 INSUR- 
ANCE is fornished for usual RATES of $1,000, and 
$20,000 INSURANCE for uxual rates charged by the 
old LEVEL PREMIUM system for $10,000. 
ADMISSION FEES AND ONE YEAR'S ANNUAT. DUES. 


For $5,000 Life Insarance ..............6000se0ee $35 
For $10,000 Life Insurance...............6...0005. 70 
For $20,000 Life Inaurance..................0000. 140 


Annual dues after the first year, $3 for each $1,000 
insurance, Send for circular. 


$100 Ordre teenage 





working for us. Agents ee 
fe who can farnixh their own horses and give their 
whole time to the businces. Spare moments may be 
profitably ey als. A few vacancies in towns 
and cities. B. F. Jouxsox & Co., Publishers, 1009 
Main St., Richmond, Va. 


BROWN BROTHERS & €0., 
69 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bille of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreigu countries. 








How to Gure 
SKin § Scalp 
DISEASES 
swith the<s 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


‘PE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Curicusa Rem«vies, wheu 
all other remedies and methods fail. ; 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiovura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curicura Reso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutroura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resonvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Deve anv 
Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


s@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@@ 
we kin prevented by Curioura Soap. at | 











Relief in one minate, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Cutioura Anti-Pain Piasten, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


| Aoeioh 
C cniaseablle K (i 


SPECIAL SALE. 


LINENS 
AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
8-4 and 10-4 Linen Damasks, 
Damask Cloths, 
Damask Napkins, 
LINEN SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 
TOWELS. 





These goods are all from the very \ 


best makers; marked at EXCEED- 
INGLY LOW PRICES, and com- 
parison is solicited. 


Broadway c A 19th st. 


A RMSTRONC BRACE! 
ELASTIC SUSPENDER WITHOUT RUBBER 











RA . 

No Rubber used q 
in these Nickel 
my. vs Your Them. 
os Ma om receipt of 
Quality, plain or fancy web... -@ 50 
ee “ web..... 160 
- eooe 1 25 
_s. © silk -web....5..... 1 50 
- Selbies silk web.......... 00 
; ee 











REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Ny 

















WRAPS. 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Diamond Hans. 


The “ Diamond” Brand 
Ham was first cured by S. 
Davis, Jr., in 1841, and 
for over forty years it has 
held its superior position 
among dealers and con- 
sumers throughout both 
Europe and America. 
This brand of hams is sold 
regularly in Montreal, 
New Orleans, Havana, 
London, and Paris, and 
by leading Grocers aud 
Provision Dealers of our own country. 

A circular, “‘ How to Cook the Diamond Ham,” will 
be sent to any address, by 

8. DAVIS, Jz, & CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


























i LINEN 
HOUSEKEEPING 
COODSs. 


Table Damasks, Table Cloths, Napkins, 
Towels, Quilts, &c. 


DOMESTIC MUSLINS and SHEBTINGS, 
SHEETING AND PILLOW-CASE LINENS. 


N26KN28 Cheon St 


EMERSO 
Said 
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CiseR °° oF Brain Workers 

, Ladies, and Youths ; 

A complete gymnasium. Takes 
3 someth: 





5 HOME xR 


the Athlete or Invalid, 


du Ser ¢ ctrealar 
“ Schools for eal and Vocal Culture,” 16 East 
14th Street and 713-sth Ave., N. Y y- f. 
D. L. Down. Wm, Bisikie, author of “ How 


to get Strong.” enye of it: ‘I never saw an 
other that I Tiked half as well.” * 
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HIS OPINION. 


“Now, Uncle Cephas, you hold a very high position as a manufacturer in Floptown—what’s 
your opinion of the Tariff?” 


““Waal—le’ me see—it’s pretty fair—’bout the same as it is ter hum; seems to me they 
might rejuce old Medford a leetle.” 


BUY THE BEST. 


WHICH IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has prospered where concerns with Cheaper Rates 
have all died, because it could be relied on to pay — 
its Claims in full, and they could not. 














INSURANCE MUST INSURE, 


Or even a low price is so much money thrown away, 
are sufficient to 


THE TRAVELERS’ RESOURCES os; “Ar ones 


the most enormous mass of claims that even great rail- 
road and steamboat accidents can bring upon it. PAYS 
ALL CLAIMS, without discount, immediately upon re- 


ceipt of satisfactory proofs. NON-FORFEITURE pro- 
visions in all its Policies. 


TEN MILLIONS OF ASSETS. TWO MILLIONS OF SURPLUS. 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS OVER $14,000,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’, RODNEY DENNIS, Sec, JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass't Sec. 

















_ We give to every purchaser the 
privilege of RETURNING THE MA- 

CHINE within thirty days if not 

ABSOLUTELY SATISFACTORY. 


REMINCTON 
Standard Typewriter. 


Senp ror Iutustratep PaMPater. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Linen papers and Typewriter supplies of 


= all kinds. 
Norn. —Our «uz C} e for a test of all Writin hii i 
one “ett i ified challenge a & Machines remains unaocepted. Send for 


| PRESS, $3. Circular size, $8. 
| JACQUES SELIGMAN?S Private Show. | Newspaper size, $44. Type- 
| Rooms, 37, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. our setting easy, printed directions. 
| The largest choice of CURIOSITIES, antique | CARDS 








Send 2 stamps for catalogue of 
| FURNITURE,CHINA, Jade & Italian Fayence. presses, type, cards, ec. 40 fac- 
tory, Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Ct. 





WEEKLY. 


What TALMAGE Says Abott I 


Dr. Talmage has been preaching a remarkable sermon on health and disease, from the text, 
«“ Till a dart strikes through his liver.” Speaking of the effect of a disordered liver on mind and 
body, he said: “ My brother, your trouble is not with the heart; it is a gastric disorder or a rebellion 5 
of the liver. It is not sin that blots out your hope of heaven, but bile. It not only yellows your 
eyeball, and furs your tongue, and makes your head ache, but swoops upon your soul in dejections 
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and forebodings. The devil is after you! He has failed to despoil your character; and he does the 
next best thing for him—he ruffles your peace of mind.” 


Every one who has suffered the dreadful dejection which is caused by “ liver complaint ” knows 


tht THE EMINENT PREACHER IS RIGHT. 


Now, when the liver is wrong, so wrong that it is doing all this mischief, how shall it be set right ? 


To this question many will answer that they suppose they must swallow a lot of drugs. 


Just there is the mistake, The best remedy in the world for disordered liver, dejected spir- 
its, dyspeptic stomach, or debilitated constitution, is not a drug, but it is PERFECTED 


OXYGEN, which is no drug at all. 


PERFECTED OXYGEN is the great vitalizer, restorer, renewer, invigorator. It 
quickens the action of the sluggish liver. It gives strength to the ailing stomach. It brightens the 
bilious eye. It sends sunbeams for the beclouded brain. It drives the pain from the aching head. 
It gives the most distressed invalid the vigor which means new life, new health, new joy. 

PERFECTED OXYGEN has a wonderful record, which everybody with an ailing - 
liver, a troublesome throat, a rebellious stomach, or any other malady or infirmity, ought to know 
all about. Write to Dr. Walter CG. Browning, 1235 Arch Street, Philadelphia, and you will receive, 
free of charge, a book, telling what PERFECTED OXYGEN is and what it has done. 





JAMES MEANS & CO. ENABLE THE 
people of the U. 8. to save hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of shoe-leather 
every year. If you think this is too strong 
a statement, ask any man who has worn 
a pair of James Means’ $4 Shoes or James 
Means’ $3 Shoes. Sold by leading retail- 
ers throughout the U. 8S. 





You cannot afford to do without them. 







Ask for the James 
Means $2 Shoe for Boys 
Shoes from our celebrated factory are sold by the 
best retailers throughout the United States, and we 
will place them easily within your reach in any State 
or Territory if you will send us a postal card. 


JAMES MEANS & CO.. 41 Lincoln Street, 
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‘“‘T was so fortunate as to get hold of a copy of 
‘THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION,’ and 
was very much pleased with it, so much so that I 
told the merchant he might order for me the other 
numbers, he having but No. 2 on hand that I would 
run the risk of being cheated if they were equally 
good. He ordered them and I have looked them 
ayer, and I must say that I have never before been 
So well pleased with four music books. If I could 
not replace them I would not take $2.00 apiece for 
them. I find among them many old favorites. 
Some of them I have known, tunes and words, 
since childhood. but never before saw the music.’ 
—Mr. H. Hoover, Jacksouvilie, Ills., Sept. 1st, 1887. 

No page is turned in any one ct the Four Nume- 
bers, to complete any song or hymn found in the 
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The four numbers are uniform in size ty 84 ) 
price, 50 cents each, Cloth, $1.00. and in ety 
and character of contents, each number containin; 
200 Favorite Songs and Hymns for 

Homes, Nursery and Fireside. the Pub- 
lishers, 
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Especially popular for running family Sewing Ma- 
chines. e sell a SEWING MACHINE OUTFIT 
Motor with Battery complete, for $27.50." 

No trouble, no noise, no ae er 

Send for circular or apply at any Electrical Supply 
store. ; 
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The beat History of the War that has appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. - 








The ony of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
calillustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Ln oo Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for ll- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, \ 
i 185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
Vertiser. 





NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Lonis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago. Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy->payment plan. 
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most stylish Toboggans made. Send 2 cents for 
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UR coasts: are as 
thoroughly sen- 
tinelled from 
September Ist 
to May Ist as 
is a fortress in 
time of war. 
Through the 
icy blast of a 
winter’s tem- 
pest, through 
snow and sleet, 
the life-saver 
petreles & athe 
shore, _peerin 
into the darks 
ness beyond 
the roaring 
surf, The out- 

~ Jines of a ves- 
sel barely to be 
seen in the 

“mirk,” the 

booming of a 

gun, a cry for 

help, mean for 
him a perilous 
conflict with 
the sea for lives it would claim its victims. The signal which he 
flashes through the storm revives hope in those who had given 
themselves up for lost, and inspires them to hold out in their 
struggle for life until their rescue can be attempted. Their 
peril is known to men strong of frame, stout of heart, and 
quick of thought, ready to risk their lives to save the lives of 
others. “Sa vs 

This patrol of the coast distinguishes our Life Saving Service 
from that of any other country. That it is an important feature 
of the service is self-evident. Many rescues have been effected 
off the coast of the United States in instances when those suc- 
cored would without a doubt have perished had their peril not 
been discovered by the life-saving patrol. This patrol was thor- 
oughly systematized at the time when our Life-Saving Service be- 
came a government department, and is doubtless the result of its 
organization as a national institution. Our service is the only 
national establishment in the world for the succor of the shipwreck- 
ed, the services in all other countries being maintained by vol- 
untary contributions and such subsidies as the governments 
choose to vote, the management of the establishment being en- 
trusted to private associations. The Life-Saving Service of the 
United States was inaugurated by a private society, but it gradu- 
ally drifted into the control of the national government. In Eng- 
land it is managed by the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck, the successor of 
the society which in 1824 originated the English system, and 
which differed from it in name only by the omission of the word 
Life-Boat. Itis possible that the example of this country was an in- 
centive to those who formed the Royal Institution. For our Life- 
Saving Service was cradled in 1807 in a hut put up at Cohasset, 
Massachusetts—the first life-boat station on our coast—by the 
Massachusetts Humane Society. The English society was formed 
largely through the instrumentality of Sir Wint1am Hitiary, whose 
own bravery as a life-saver was great. Having in 1826 estab- 
lished a District Life-Boat Association on the Isle of Man, he and 
his son became members of one of the crews, In November, 1830, 
while going to the rescue of. the crew of the mail-steamer S¢. 
George, which struck on St. Mary’s Rock and became a total wreck, 
he was washed overboard, and was saved only after having sus- 
tained severe injuries, six of his ribs having been fractured. The 
Royal Institution during the first year of its existence built twelve 
life-boats, and stationed them at different points on the coast, and 
supplied Mansy’s mortar apparatus for throwing a line from shore 
to wreck within range to these stations, and to four of the thirty- 
nine stations established by humane individuals and societies not 
connected with the Institution. But afterward it had to abandon 
this branch of its labors, and also discontinue the supply of neces- 
saries to shipwrecked sailors, owing to insufficient funds. The 
mortars, or beach apparatus, as we call them in our service, are 
now furnished by the Board of Trade, and the other line of benev- 
olent work is attended to by the Shipwrecked Fishermen and 
Mariners’ Society. Thus it will be seen the English system re- 
quires the co-operation of three societies, while in this country 
the entire system is under one head. 

The first step taken by Congress in the direction of a national 
Life-Saving Service was the designation, in 1837, of certain revenue- 
cutters to cruise along the coast in stormy weather. (It did not 
occur to our Solons that there should have been organized another 
service to succor the cutters.) The first appropriation for the 
building of life-saving stations was secured for the New Jersey 
coast in 1848, ten thousand dollars being voted at the instance of 
W. A. News, a Representative from New Jersey. Eight stations 
wereerected. In 1854 a heart-rending disaster—the wreck of the 
Powhatan and the loss of three hundred lives in the calamity— 
stimulated Congress, which at the previous session had refused to 
pass a-bill for increasing the efficiency of the service, to assign a 
salaried-keeper to each of the stations, Still there was no centre 
of administration. The service received its first great advance- 
ment through the efforts of Sumner I. Kiwpa., who in February, 
1871, became chief of the Revenue Marine, seconded in Congress 
by Hon. 8. 8. Cox. The present organization dates from that 
year. Up to that time keepers and crews had often been selected 
for political rather than for life-saving duty. They gave way to 
experienced surfmen, and the patrol of the coast at night and in 
thick weather during the day was inaugurated. It was not, how- 
ever, until June, 1878, that Congress passed the bill which made 


- the present efficient organization of the service possible. This 


activity on the part of Congress was due to two terrible disasters 
the previous winter—the wreck of the U.S.S. Huron, six days before, 
under the niggardly appropriations, the- stations on the North 
Carolina coast, where the calamity occurred, could be opened ; and 
the wreck of the steamer Metropolis on the same coast at a point 
remote from any of the stations, which were then far apart, 
Under the bill of 1878 the Life-Saving Service became a separate 
organization. The President appointed Sumner I. Kiwpans Gen- 
eral Superintendent, and W. D. O’Connor Assistant Superintendent, 
positions they still hold. The service embraces twelve districts. 
Each of these has as an inspector an officer of the Revenue Ma- 
rine, and as superintendent a civilian familiar with the locality, 
and with knowledge of the special qualities required of a life- 
saver by any peculiar formation of the coast. Thus the system 
has been made to adapt itself to each line of coast. For instance, 
off the coast of Maine rocky islands and ledges, the result of 
glacial action, are the chief cause of danger to mariners. Hence 
the life-saving stations are on outlying points or islands, and com- 
mand each an extensive view. On the south side of Long Island 





begins the remarkable beach formation—a strip of sand separated 
often by broad bays from the main-land—which extends a distance 
of six hundred miles to Cape Fear, North Carolina, pierced by 
numerous inlets, and broadly broken through by New York, Dela- 
ware, and Chesapeake bays. Often outer sand-bars, and in some 
cases, as at Hatteras, echelons of shoals, make this coast treacher- 
ous and perilous to mariners. Its dangers, and the vast shipping 
interests of four such marts as New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Norfolk, impose upon the Life-Saving Service a most energetic 
guardianship of this beach, which along its entire line is strewn 
with the skeleton of wrecks—ghastly reminders of disasters before 
the organization of the service. On this coast the service employs 
men who may be said to lit m reared in the surf, To launch 
a boat through the breakers, to row and pilot it over the shoals 


.which often have to be crossed before relief can be afforded to the 
Sshipwrecked<requires peculiar skill. It differs entirely from the 


sailor’s ai from the handling of small boats in deep water. 
The majority*of the surfmen employed by the service on this 
beach are’song of fishermen, and even while still children aided in 
the launching’ and beaching of boats through the surf. Sometimes 
a crew may have to.stand on the beach an hour, with hands on the 
gunwale and muscles strained, waiting for the keeper’s command 
to launch. During that hour the words “shove her in” would 
have been the death- warrant of keeper and crew. When the 
command comes some sudden conflux of breakers and undertow 
may for the moment have smoothed a pathway over which the 
launch can be effected. Surfmen Nos. 1 and 2 leap into the bow, 
and with their oars hold it steadily seaward. With the mighty 
effort of the other four stalwart surfmen and the keeper the boat 
is pushed off the beach. As the surf boils around them the men 
vault over the gunwale, and seizing the oars, pull out to sea, while 
the keeper with the steering oar—a rudder would be as useless as 
a piece of paper in such seas—pilots the little craft through the 
breakers, gauging every wave as it approaches, so as to ride the 
boat safely over it, The stations from Maine to Cape Fear are 
“complete.” They are furnished with a life-boat, the Lyle gun, 
and other life-saving appliances, and the keeper and crew live at 
the station. South of Cape Fear to Florida there are no stations. 
Along the Florida coast the stations are merely houses of refuge 
for the shipwrecked, as vessels, owing to the depth of water off 
this coast, are usually driven up high and dry on the shore. On 
the Gulf and Pacific coasts there are again complete stations, The 
Lakes have few natural harbors, and at the entrance of most of 
these there are double piers jutting out a considerable distance, 
acting as a breakwater to aid vessels in making harbor. In 
storms vessels are apt to miss the entrance between the piers, 
and to be swept against them, or upon the shoals or shore on 
either side. The Lake stations are therefore generally situated 
on the inside of one of the piers, so that the life-boat can be let 
down into the smooth water between these. When the sea is so 
high that a boat. cannot live in it, and the vessel is within seven 
hundred yards of the beach, the Lyle gun is used. This cannon 
shoots a line out to the ship, with which the hawser along which 
the life-car or breeches-buoy travels is drawn aboard. The illus- 
tration showing the working of this apparatus renders a descrip- 
tion of it unnecessary. 

The history of life-saving in England differs greatly from that 
of the service in this country; for the former is largely a his- 
tory of the development of the life-boat from the “ unimmer- 
gible boat” built by Liongt Luxin in 1789, to the self-righting, 
self-bailing boat now in use. The development of the life- 
boat has not played so important a part in our system, because 
all along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, which embrace a large 
majority of the stations—166 out of a total of 215—the time-hon- 
ored surf-boat is in use. It is in all respects like the ordinary 
surf-boat daily launched and beached by the fishermen along 
these coasts, except for air-cases at the ends and along the inte- 
rior sides to render it insubmergible. Because of its light weight 
and draught it is the most practicable craft for the flat beaches 
and shoaling waters of the coasts named, where the use of the 
heavier English boats would be impossible. It is a frail-looking 
craft of cedar, with white-oak frames, without keel, and about twen- 
ty-five feet in length. The surfmen have supreme confidence in its 
living powers, and it is their boast that in this boat, without the 
slightest aid from mechanical contrivance, with nothing but their 
own muscle and their skipper’s judgment to depend upon, they will 
face any sea in which the best English boat can lives “In the 
hands of the skilled surfmen of our coast,” writes Assistant Su- 
perintendent O’Connor, “it is capable of marvellous action, and 
few sights are more impressive than the passage out through the 
flashing breakers of the frail red boat, lightly swimming on the 
vast intumescence of the surge, held in suspension before the 
roaring and tumultuous comber, or darting forward as the wall of 
water breaks and crumbles, obedient to the oars of the impassive 
crew.” 

At the Lake stations and those on the Pacific coast the English 
life-boat is used, but in somewhat different fashion from the meth- 
od of its use in England. There the boat is on a carriage, which 
is run into the water, and from which itis launched. On the Lake 
and Pacific coasts these boats are let down directly ir.to the water 
by traps or inclined platforms. The surf-boats of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts are of course launched directly throush the surf. 
The English life-boats are the result of nearly a century’s evolu- 
tion and survival of the fittest. Lukin, who constructed the first 
life-boat, was a landlubber, a coach-builder. Grorex IV., then 
Prince of Wales, and who in 1824 consented to become the patron 
of the National Institution, knew Luxx, and agreed to bear the 
expense of his experiments. The coach-builder purchased a yawl, 
and added a projecting gunwale of cork to the upper frame, a water- 
tight compartment to the interior, and two water-tight compart- 
ments to the bow and stern, and fitted the boat with an iron keel. 
One boat was constructed on Luxin’s principle. A few years later 
the Adventure was wrecked at the mouth of the Tyne, and her 
crew lost. This disaster stimulated the people of South Shields 
to offer premiums for the best model of a life-boat. The boats 
selected for award were those of W. Woutpuave and H. Grear- 
HEAD. The former had observed while helping to place a skeel of 
water on a woman’s head that a piece of wooden dish which was 
floating on the water always righted itself. Its lines formed the 
model of his life-boat, Grearaeap’s boat had a curved keel, and 
it is no doubt owing to this decided improvement over previous 
models that he is now regarded as the inventor of the life-boat. 
In 1802, some two hundred lives having been saved in his boats, 
he applied to Parliament for a reward. Parliament voted him 


_£1200; Trinity House £105; the Lloyds the same amount; the 


Society of Arts a gold medal and fifty guineas; while the Czar 
presented him with a diamond ring. Several of the boats built 
by Greatneap are still in use on the English coast, the oldest, 
which was built in 1802, belonging-to the boatmen of Redcar. 
The Shields people, however, still fondly cling to the belief that 
the honor of inventing the life-boat belongs to Woutpnave, and 
from the chandelier of St; Hilda’s church is suspended a model of 


his boat, while his tomb is surmounted by a life-boat and inscribed - 


as follows: 





THE LIFE-SAVERS OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND, 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM WOULDHAVE, 


WHO DIED SEPT, 28TH, 1821, 
AGED 70 YEARS, 
Clerk of this Church, 
and Inventor of that invaluable blessing 
to mankind 
THE LIFE-BOAT. 
Heaven genius scieutifick gave, 
Surpassing —_ boast ; yet he from soil 
So rich, no golden harvest reaped; no wreathe 
Of laurel gleaned, nor but the sailors’ heart, 


Nor that ingrate. A Palm unfading this 
Fon shipwrecks cease, or life-boats cease to 
ve, 


It was not until 1852 that a boat on the present self-righting 

lan was introduced into the service. In 1850 the Duke of 

orthumberland having offered a prize of one hundred guineas 
for the best model of a life-boat, and a like sum to defray the 
expense of building a boat from the model recejving the award, 
280 models were sent in. That of James Beecnine of Great Yar- 
mouth received the prize, and he built a twelve-oared boat, 36 
feet long, which was the first self-righting life-boat ever con- 
structed, and has, with alterations made by Peaks, formed the 
foundation of the boats since then supplied by the Institution, 
improvement after improvement, the invention’of different minds, 
having been added, until now the life-boat supplied by the In- 
stitution cannot be said to be after the design of any one per- 
son, As this boat is in use on the Lake and Pacific coasts and 
also at a few points on the Atlantic, where it can be launched in 
a bay and rowed or sailed out to sea—as at Sandy Hook (on the 
bay shore) and at Barnegat City—a description of it is as neces- 
sary to an account of our service as of England’s, This boat is 
about 27 feet long by 7 feet broad, and 3 feet’8 inches deep, and 
weighs when-empty 4000 pounds as compared to the 700 or 1000 
pounds of our surf-bdat. It is built of double diagonals of 
mahogany. Its self-righting and self-bailing characteristics are 
produced by peculiar methods of construction. Its self-righting 
power is due to a weighty false keel of iron, the result of which 
is the constant determination toward the water of the lower part 
of the boat, while air-cases scientifically distributed along the 
sides and at the ends give to the upper portion an equal determi- 
nation from the water. The air-cases have sufficient buoyancy to 
float the boat should it be stove in and fill, Its power of self- 
bailing, ¢. é., of automatically discharging the water shipped by the 
breaking of a sea or by being cast on its beam-ends, is accom- 
plished by means of a water-tight deck so adjusted with reference 
to the vessel’s draught as to be always above the load-line (the 
line to which the water rises along the boat’s side). From this 
deck tubes extend vertically downward through the space between 
it and the floor. These tubes are fitted with valves opening only 
to the pressure downward of the water shipped by the boat, and 
resisting the pressure of water jetting through the tubes from 
below. Thus, whenever the vessel rises, those of the tubes whose 
openings at the bottom of the boat are out of water act as drains 
for the deck. The ballast is of cork. The boat is provided with 
two masts rigged with two lug-sails and a jib, At some points 
on the English coast the boat is moored to a float in the harbor, 
and is towed out by the tug to the near neighborhood of the 
wreck. The stowage of the life-boat gear is regarded as a matter 
of very great importance. Owing to the great space taken up by 
the self-righting and self-bailing contrivances, the stowage-room 
is small, Yet it is necessary to stow many articles so that they 
will not interfere with the free action of the crew. As a result, 
every bit of gear. has a particular place assigned to it, and all 
the gear must be kept aboard always, so that nothing may be for- 
gotten in the hurry of responding to a call for help. ‘‘ It must 
be borne in mind,” the instructions read, “that to have to row at 
even the slightest disadvantage in a heavy sea might give the 
mastery to the waves, and involve the loss of human life. If, for 
example, the ropes were not well coiled beneath the thwarts and 
clear of the foot-boards, the legs of the rowers would be cramped, 
the muscles of the back, chest, and arms could not work freely, 
and the results would be discomfort, early fatigue, and general 
inefficient action.” The life-boat carriage is an important appa- 
ratus in England, as the launch is effected from it. It consists of 
a fore and main body. The latter is formed of a keel-way and of 
side or bilge ways attached to it, and resting on the main axle, 
the weight of the boat being entirely on the rollers of the keel- 
way. The weight of the boat when she is launched from the 
rear end forms an inclined plane by elevating the keel-way and 
fore-carriage. The bilge-ways enable the boat to be launched in 
an upright position with her crew aboard. The carriage is also 
useful in bringing the boat ashore. By means of the withdrawal 
of a forelock pin the end of the keel-way can be allowed to rest 
on the ground, thus forming an inclined plane up which the boat 
is easily drawn. Both the life-boats and the surf-boats in. this 
country are provided with carriages, but not for launching or 
beaching purposes. They are used merely to transport the boat 
from the station to the scene of the. wreck, a use to which they 
are also put in England. 

Besides the life-boat described there are in use in England sev- 
enteen boats called the Norfolk and Suffolk life-boats, which form 
a distinct class. Twelve of them are exclusively sail-boats from 
86 to 46 feet in length, and from 10} to 12 feet in breadth. 
They have, besides ponderous iron keels, heavy water-ballast, in 
order to be enabled to work to windward in severe gales. In 
these they are often entirely submerged, the crew holding on by 
ridge-ropes rove through iron stanchions fixed to the gunwale, Mr. 
SraniLanD, the artist who drew the illustrations of the English 
service accompanying this article, and to whom I am indebted for 
many of the facts concerning that service, states that these boats 
are usually worked by companies of beachmen, each member of 
the company buying a share in the yawls, punts, and gear, and 
taking his share of expenses and repairs, and also helping to work 
the life-boat. The rules which govern them make provision for 
widows, who are allowed to put in a man to work their share, 
He is called a widow’s man, and divides his share of the earnings 
with the widow. 

The launch of an English life-boat is effected, according to the 
rules of the Royal Institution, in the following manner: The car- 
riage being in the water and each member of the crew sitting 
on his thwart with his oar over the side, ready to give way, the 
hauling-off ropes (the ropes for dragging the carriage out of the 
surf) are led up the beach and manned by the by-standers. One 
man attends to the rope by which the boat is secured to the car- 
riage, ready to let it go. The coxswain gives the word to launch, 
the man at the securing rope lets it go, and as the hauling-off 
ropes are run up the beach with all possible speed the boat shoots 
off the carriage, the crew instantly giving way with their oars, so 
that the boat is under control before the surf can beat it back 
broadside to the shore, as would be the case, say the instructions, 
if launching without the carriage. The words from the English 
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THE LOOKOUT. 


instructions which I 
have italicized are an 
unwitting tribute to the 
grand skill of our Atlan- 
tic and Gulf surfmen, 
who launch their frail 
surf - boats directly into 
the surf, pitting their 
muscle against the fury 


of the breakers. Mr. 
STanicanD graphically 
describes the scene 


ashore after the life-boat 
gun has aroused an Eng- 
lish coast village or town 
from its slumbers: “A 
cheer, a crack of whips 
growing louder and com- 
ing nearer, herald the 
approach of the life-boat 
on its carriage, drawn 
by four sturdy  cart- 
horses, and urged for- 
ward by the willing 
shoulders of its follow- 
ers through the deep 
sand and heavy shingle. 
Slowly but surely it 
comes on. Then, witha 
wheel round at the edge 
of the boiling surf, she is 
backed with her bow to 
the sea, the horses are 
detached, and volunteers 
speedily man the launch- 
ing ropes. Her crew 
tumble aboard, and, af- 
ter a short wait for suf- 


ficient water, they run the rope up the beach, and away goes the life-boat through 
the boiling surf and a general smother on her errand of merey, leaving behind 
her a sickness of heart among the wives and relatives of the life-boat men. 









under any little lee 
(as an upturned boat 
or a groyne), with 
their glasses wearily 
sean the horizon, and 
as dolefully shake their heads. The faces of the women, watch- 
ing theirs, take if possible a more ashen and hopeless tinge 
(your salted veteran is usually a pessimist, does not take cheer- 
ful views, has a general notion that any one who goes out in a 
boat without Aim is a youngster, a greenhorn, and will infalli- 
bly be drowned). 

“The light grows and grows. Old boats and wreckage on 
the beach take mysterious, not to say ghastly forms, but the 
glasses reveal no secrets to weary watchers. 

“At last a comparatively young old salt (about sixty-five) 
gives‘a shout, ‘ There she is!’ another salt (about eighty) says, 
‘Oh, it’s only young Ephraim; he’s no ’count’; but in the end 
young Ephraim is right. A mere dot, a speck on the horizon, 
she is seen laboring toward the shore. Four or five miles away, 


Will they ever 
return = again? 
Hour after hour 
passes. It is 
cold ; the coldest 
hour that comes 
before the dawn 
has come and 
passed. The gray 
cold light from 
the east lights up 
the drawn faces 
of the wives and» 
mothers with a 
ghastly pallor, 
showing up their 
set lips and eyes 
weary and red 
with watching. 
But there is no 
sign. The vet- 
erans who (too 
old for active ser- 
vice) have re- 


mained 
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HOME AGAIN. 
THE METHODS AND EQUIPMENT OF THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
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it is only as she rises on 
the crest of a surging 
. wave that she can be dis- 
cerned. As she sinks 
into the hollow, a long- 
drawn ‘Ah! rises up 
from each of the watch- 
ers, whose sight is hawk- 
like enough to detect the 
speck on the waste of 
waters. Will she rise 
once more? She rises, 
she falls, and rises again, 
and in the end fetches 
the beach once more. 
She brings back a res- 
cued crew of six; but, 
alas! she also brings tid- 
ings of four of the ship- 
wrecked crew drowned, 
and, worse news for the 
weary watchers on shore, 
of two of the life-boat 
crew washed out of the 
boat and drowned before 
their impotent fellows’ 
eyes; and a shriek goes 
up from a young wife on 
the dreary beach, and 
evil tidings are borne to 
an old mother, whose 
only comfort and sup- 
port has gone down into 
the remorseless maw of 
the ever-hungry sea, 
Such are the chances 
and perils of a life-boat 
man, who is always 


‘Ready, ay, Ready,’ at the call of his coxswain to peril his life and the happiness of his 
nearest and dearest, and whose aim is Duty. 


“But the living must be served. 


The boat comes tinundering on to the shingle, the 


rope is thrown and caught, and the old salts, stanch to the end, though short of wind, 





A TIMELY 


lay hold of it, and run her up out of the reach of the surf. 
is again backed, the life-boat run up on to it, and is driven to its house, 
ready for the next call; the saved go home to rejoice, and, alas! the 


















RESCUE. 


The carriage 


mourners to weep.” 

Scenes like these are rarely enacted on our coast. Only 
on the Lake shores, where some of the stations are near 
cities or towns, are the life-saving operations apt to be 
watched by a large concourse of people, or apt to be fur- 
thered by assistance from volunteers. Most 
of the sea-coast and Gulf stations are isolated, 
For instance, nearly all those on the remark- 
able beach formation referred to are on strips 
of sand separated by miles of water from the 
settlements on the main shore. No crowd 
gathers to cheer and aid the life-savers. The 
scene is all sternness—a strip of sand resound- 
ing under the thrash of the sea, the frail surf- 
boat pointed bow on toward the hissing surf, 
eight stalwart men at her gunwale awaiting 
the skipper’s conimand, and, revealed at inter- 
vals by flashes of lightning, the outlines of a 
wreck against a black, tempestuous back- 
ground. The wives and mothers in distant 
homes hear with heavy hearts the storm raging 
without. It may be days before tidings come 
from the beach—days of heart-aches and sus- 
pense and of dread forebodings only too often 
verified. 

Mr. Sranitanp thus pictures some of the 
hardships of the English life-boat man’s duties : 
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“Let those of us,” he says, “ who feel it a hardship to go out on 
a winter’s day picture to ourselves the case of a life-boat man 
called out in the middle of a winter’s night, say 1 or 24.m. He 
Jeaves his warm bed and his sleeping household, not knowing 
whether he may ever see them again; he plods his way through 
the falling snow to the Life-boat House; a telegram, or mounted 
messenger, has arrived to say that a vessel is ashore five miles to 
the westward of the station; the wind is westerly, or northwest- 
erly ; no good to attempt a beat to windward in a dark night and 
a driving snow; nothing for it but to obtain additional horses, and 
make up one’s mind to a dreary plod over the cliffs, in the teeth 
of the wind, blinded by the snow and frozen by the cold, then, af- 
ter a heavy drag and much putting one’s shoulder to the wheel, to 
arrive at a gap to windward of the ill-fated ship, and by hook or 
by crook get the boat through the gap down to the beach, and 
then launch her through the surf into a boiling sea, and off 
through the darkness to the wreck.” : 

Under our Government Life-Saving system the sleeping house- 
hold, the plodding to the Life-boat House, and the telegram or 
mounted messenger are usually eliminated. The American life- 
saver is isolated from his family except when on leave of absence. 
He is obliged to live at the station, where the entire crew (and only 
the crew) have their quarters, and are always in readiness to re- 
spond to the call fur help sounded by the surfman who, while on 
patrol, has discovered a vessel in distress. Thus, mariners wrecked 
off the coast of the United States can feel, not only that an effort 
to rescue them. will be made if they are discovered, but also that 
all along the coast men are tramping, with their eyes seaward, on 
the lookout for signals of distress. Of course on our Lake coast, 
where thé stations are far apart, telegrams and mounted messen- 
gers come into play, and the “ five miles to the westward” dwindle 
to insignificance compared to the sixty miles travelled by one of 
the Lake crews, as narrated later on. 

I have familiarized myself with the routine of the Life-Saving 
Service of this country by a sojourn at the station at Sandy Hook, 
one of the oldest and most important stations on the coast. Its 
crew patrol not only the sea-beach, but in bad weather also the 
bay shore 

If Captain Trevonran H. Patterson is a specimen of the keepers 
employed along the coast, they must be experts. He has lived at 
Sandy Hook since he was one year old, knows every inch of the 
beach, and is as familiar with the Romer, False Hook, Oil Spot, and 
other treacherous shoals as he is with the plank walk leading 
from the station to the Ordnance dock. His surfmen, GeorGE 
Mitiikin, Atvin Mount, Tuomas Truax, Freperick Newman, Sam- 
uEL Van Brunt, Epwarp Wortu, and Epwarps, a son of ‘“ Cap- 
tain Jack” of No. 2, are bronzed and stalwart toilers of the sea, 
ready to tramp the beach night after night through the turmoil 
of winter storms. The crew is one of the youngest, but one of the 
most efficient, in the service. Though the station is situated among 
the huinmocks some distance from the beach, I have seen the gun 
run down and gotten ready to be discharged in one minute, and 
the life-boat ready to be launched in one minute and a half. From 
sunrise until sundown there was always a man on the roof as look- 
out, and in thick weather the beach was as regularly patrolled dur- 
ing the day as during the night. At sundown, surfmen Nos. 1 and 
2 began the patrol of the beach in opposite directions, the one 
patrolling southward tramping until he met the northward patrol 
from station No. 2, with whom he exchanged checks, the other 
patrolling northward to the fog-signal near the East Beacon, 
where there is a watchman’s-clock. The checks and the clock 
keep a record of the surfmen’s faithful performance of duty. At 
8 o'clock surfmen Nos. 3 and 4 went on patrol until midnight; 
at midnight Nos. 5 and 6 until 4 a.w., when Nos. 1 and 2 again 
went on until 6 a.m. Each surfman carried Coston signals in a 
leather satchel, with which to warn vessels against danger, or no- 
tify vessels in distress that they have been discovered. The sta- 
tion belongs to the Fourth District, in which the value of vessels 
and cargo “assisted” annually exceeds the value of those suc- 
cored in any other district. Last year the value of vessels and car- 
goes saved in the Fourth District was $552,030, exceeding that of 
the next ranking district by nearly $100,000. 

Near the light-house at Sandy Hook, the main light, is a grave- 
yard, where the dead given up by the sea are buried. An old 
head-stone bears the following inscription telling a story of ship- 
wreck and death: 


CAPT. JAMES SWAN, 
oF CAPE. May, 
AGED 49 YEARS, 
was wrecked and drowned, 
together with his sons 
WILLIAM AND JAMES 
and three other men, 
AT SANDY HOOK, 
January 23d, a.M., 1808. 


Our life-saving crews have often gone to the rescue of the ship- 
wrecked at great peril to themselves, and not infrequently their 
heroism has caused a loss to the service of some of its most dar- 
ing surfmen. A peculiarly pitiful disaster befell the crew of the 
Barnegat Life-Saving Station on the 11th of February, 1886. On 
the morning of that day the Austrian bark Kraljevica struck on 
the south side of Barnegat Shoals. The captain and his crew of 
fourteen made off in the long boat. It capsized, and only the 
captain and five of the sailors reached shore. In the heavy fog 
nothing of the station, about a mile above, was to be seen, and 
therefore the castaways sought shelter in a gunner’s hut which 
they discovered among the beach-hills. There they found fuel, 
matches, water, and food ; and having partially revived themselves, 
they fell into a deep sleep. 

Just before the bark’s crew left her they burned a flash light, 
and the patrols of the Barnegat station had reported flashes dimly 
discernible in the offing. It was then too thick for the men to 
determine whether the flashes were signals or distant lightning ; 
but a steady watch was kept in their direction, and wien day 
dawned keeper Ripcway and surfman Joun I. Soper caught a 
glimpse through the fog of a bark on the shoals. Ringway sum- 
moned his crew, and in spite of the high sea tumbling in from 
the northeast, which would, of course, make the passage through 
the breakers over the shoals a trial of strength between human 
ingenuity and muscle and the fury of the ocean, he gave the or- 
der to launch. The men, when they had succeeded in pulling to 
within fifty yards of the wreck, became convinced that she had 
been abandoned. Before then, already the boat had several times 
been half swamped. As it seemed impossible to run in. before 
the breaking seas, RipGway decided to back in toward the beach. 


This proving slow work, owing to the almost exhausted condition — 


of the crew, the keeper swiftly slued the boat around, and a dash 
was made for the beach. The boat was half-way from the wreck 
when, to the horror of those watching from the shore, a huge wave 
raised its crest close astern. The craft seemed to vanish in the 
hollow of the billow, as though the jaws of some monster of the 
deep had closed upon it; and when it reappeared it was rolling 
over and over like a log. The men were thrown out in all direc- 
tions, and three of them perished in the breakers, The catastro- 
Phe is the sadder because the sacrifice of life was unnecessary. 
While this tragedy was being enacted, the castaways were quietly 
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slumbering in the gunner’s hut: and until they emerged the next 
day it was believed that every soul aboard the wreck had perished. 

One of the most noteworthy cases of succor in the history of 
our service was that afforded to the steamer Protection by the 
crew of the St. Joseph station, Lake Michigan, over sixty miles 
distant from the point of the wreck. The calamities on the Lakes 
usually occur with appalling suddenness, the calm waters being 
in a few minutes lashed into a raging sea. The Protection started 
of a bright moonlight night in November. 1883, from St. Joseph, 
Michigan, with the schooner Araé in tow. The Arab was leak- 
ing from recent disaster, and at four o’clock in the morning sank 
in a half-perpendicular position. As the Protection backed, 
the screw caught the tow-line, which twirled up around it and 
stopped the engine. No sooner had the steamer become thus 
disabled than the wind began to blow stiffly and the sea to rise. 
In the storm which suddenly swept over the Lake, another steam- 
er which had come to the Protection’s aid was herself disabled; and 
the Protection at 9 a.m. was drifting about half a mile off the town 
of Saugatuck. . As a last desperate means of saving the vessel 
from being dashed to pieces on the shoals the captain dropped 
anchor. The shrieking of her whistles soon summoned a great 
throng of people to the shore. Veteran boatmen agreed that no 
life-boat could live in such a sea.. A telegram was sent to the 
Life-Saving Station at Grand Haven, but the crew was at a wreck 
nine miles to the southward. A despatch was then sent to keep- 
er Wititaw L, Stevens of the.St. Joseph Station. Though sixty 
miles from Saugatuck, Stevens immediately responded to the call. 
In a couple of hours he had arranged with the Chicago & West 
Michigan Railroad for the transportation of the apparatus and crew. 
To reach Saugatuck required, besides the railroad trip, the passage 
of two dangerous streams, and it was 5 p.m. before the life-saver 
could reach the scene of the disaster. The vessel was out of fir- 


‘ing range, and nothing could be done except to get the apparatus 


ready for use in case the ship should part her hawser and drift 
shoreward. : 

At 6 p.m. the storm increased in fury, and flurries of snow thick- 
ened the air. Three hours later a piercing shriek of the steamer’s 
whistle told that she had parted her hawser, and had begun her 
drift toward certain destruction. Keeper Srevens calculated that 
the vessel would strike on the shoals off the beach about haif a 
mile south of the piers. Thither through the roaring gale and 
driving snow the gun-cart was dragged with Herculean effort. 
Fires were kindled on the beach, and as the flames strained in the 
wind their light was reflected far out over the raging sea by the 
white sand-hills back of the beach. Into this weird glare the 
steamer drifted, staggering and quivering as the tempest beat 
against her, until she went with a crash on the outer bar. The 
sea burst over her, smashing the pilot-house and half filling the 
hull. In the furious sea the vessel gradually labored over the bar, 
nearer toward shore. At 10 o’clock the gun was trained upon 
her, and the second shot carried the line directly amidships, where 
it was caught, and by half past eleven the rescue had been effected. 
Some of the incidents in this exploit, especially the distance trav- 
elled by the crew, are unparalleled in the record of our service or 
that of England. 


There is one crew in the United States Life-saving Service whose ° 


duties are peculiar, and, I believe, unique. It isa river crew. The 
station to which it belongs is at Louisville, near the Falls of the 
Ohio. It renders assistance every year to numerous steamboats, 
skiffs, flats, shanty-boats, coal-fleets, and yachts who meet with dis- 
aster above or below the Falls or in attempting to go over them. 
One of the most dramatic rescues effected by Capt. Devan. and his 
crew was that of the passengers and crew of the James D. Parker, 
an episode which gives an excellent idea of the importance of this 
station. The Parker, a well-known river boat, attempted the pas- 
sage over the Falls before a great crowd which had gathered to 
witness it. The boat left the wharf amid cheers, which soon died 
away, the crowd watching the Parker.with breathless interest as 
she steamed up the river, rounded to, straightened herself grandly 
for the descent into the chute, swept majestically past, and went 
over the dam into the rapids. For a few moments she held her 
course superbly. Suddenly she sheered to the left, and began to 
wabble. In a moment her bow seemed to plunge into the water ; 
she careened to starboard, her smoke-stacks toppled over, and a 
steam-cloud burst from her like a blast from a volcano. Through 
this cloud tongues of flame burst, fire having broken out aboard. 
The steamer parted from stem to waist, and all to be seen of her 
was a mass of splintered timbers, bales, boxes, spars, and rigging 
nearly submerged by water, two grim, black smoke-stacks hanging 
obliquely from it, and a broken slant of hurricane deck crowded 
with desperate people, some filling the air with a tumult of shrieks 
heard above the roaring waters as they rushed through and along- 
side the wreck, others battling with the flames, 


The life-savers, having heard of the steamer’s venture, were on_ 


the lookout; and the Parker had hardly begun to veer before the 
life-boats Reckless and Ready were leaping through the water 
under strokes that made the strakes quiver and the oars bend like 
blades of Damascus steel. They tore straight over the dam and 
down the chute in the wake of the sinking hull, and were along- 
side of her immediately after she sank. A cabin door, wrenched 








55 
from its hinges, was utilized as a gangway plank ; and, first with 
the women and children, the boats were rushed on, trip after trip, 
between the wreck and the Indiana shore. All the passengers 
and much of their baggage were saved; and during the three fol- 
lowing days Captain Devan and his crew assisted in saving about 
$5000 worth of cargo. Louisville rang with the praises of the 
life-savers, and the passengers presented them with a superb water. 
service, the rescuers having refused all pecuniary rewards offered, 
For instance, a passenger offered one of the crew, named Tuxty, 
$25 for the recovery of a valise. TuLLy rowed outyto the wreck, 
and brought the valise ashore, but refused the twenty-five dollars, 

The record of the American Life-saving Service is graced with 
the name of a girl, Epira Morcan, of Hamlin, Michigan, the daugh- 
ter of Captain Moran of the Grand Point Au Sable Station. She 
once pulled with her father and two brothers, during a furious 
storm, to the rescue of two men who were clinging to a capsized 
boat some three miles out in the lake. On another occasion sh« 
stood for-six hours upon an ice-bank, in snow a foot and a half 
deep, helping the men to tug at the whip-line until eighteen ship- 
wrecked sailors had been landed. The sil¥er medal of the service 
has been awarded to her. The English service also has a system 
of awards. 

The Royal Institution also has its record of heroic rescués and 
appalling tragedies. During the last year for which a report 


_has been rendered, 1886, tle sérvice sustained the worst loss in 


its annals. The life-boats of Southport and St. Anne’s, having 
been launched in response to signals of distress from the same 
vessel in a furious storm, were both capsized, and twenty-seven 
out of twenty-nine life-savers perished. Thirty thousand pounds 
were subscribed in England and on the Continent for the families 
of the dead heroes. It is greatly to England’s credit that althougi: 
it has no Government life-saving service, the families of the life- 
savers who have perished in the performance of duties have al- 
ways been liberally provided for. In this country, the provision 
made for those who. were dependent for support upon the life- 
savers disabled or lost while on service is scant; nor is the com- 
petisation of keepers and surfmen at all commensurate with the 
hardships and perils involved in the performance of their duties ; 
and it is ridiculously small compared to the value of the property 
saved annually through the Service. Yet notwithstanding the 
inadequacy of the compensation of its keepers and surfmen, the 
merits of the American life-saving system have been steadily 
growing into bolder and bolder relief. It has been asserted by emi 
nent foreign official authority that it excels all other systems of the 
kind, and application has frequently been made to our Government 
for the assistance of officers of our service in extending the Amer- 
ican system to the coasts of Europe and of European possessions. 
A comparison between the work accomplished under our system 
and that of England readily shows the superiority of our organi- 
zation. Being under one head, the work of our service is system- 
atic and thorough; and through its special feature of patrol 
surfinen have in this one line of their duties saved property into 
the millions by warning off vessels which were approaching dan- 
gerous shoals. From the organization of the English service, in 
1824, to the end of 1886, a period of sixty-two years, 32,671 per- 
sons have been saved. Since the establishment of our service in 
1871, a period of only seventeen years, it has saved 34,883 per- 
sons, or 2212 more than were saved by the English service in 
sixty-two years. At the end of the year 1886 the fleet of the 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution comprised 293 life-boats, by 
the aid of which 601 lives and thirty-six vessels were saved. The 
scope of our service for the year ending May, 1887, was far more 
comprehensive, though its fleet comprised enly 215 boats. Dur- 
ing this year 6272: lives and 393 vessels were saved; and 210 
vessels, in addition to this number, were warned off before they 
were stranded. The property saved by the service during this 
year amounted to $5,881,735. The total value of the property saved 
by our service since its organization is $47,330,993. Of the fifty- 
five persons lost within the jurisdiction of the service last year, 
twenty-two perished by the capsizing of the ship’s boat and the 
surf-boat together while the people were being transferred from 
one to the other, twenty-one by the breaking up of the vessels, 
eight in attempting to land in their own boats, and seven from 
various causes, such as exposure and freezing. For the statistics 
of our service for the last year I am indebted to General Superin- 
tendent KimsaLt,-the report not having yet been published, 

As the work of'the Royal Life-boat Institution is supplemented 
by the stores and provisions supplied to the stations by the Ship- 
wrecked Sailors’ and Mariners’ Society, so the work of our service 
in relieving the distress of those it has rescued is greatly aided 
by the Woman’s National Relief Association, a society with head- 
quarters at Washington and auxiliary branches in several States, 
which aims at dispensing benevolence in all cases of national dis- 
tress, but gives especial attention to the shipwrecked. It annu- 
ally supplies many of the stations with clothing and cordials for 
the rescued. Some idea of its work may be obtained from its 
record during the last year. It replenished the depleted stores of 
thirty-three stations and supplied one, and it administered to the 
wants of shipwrecked mariners on twenty-five different occasions. 

Gustav Kosse. 
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OFF TO THE SAILORS’ HOME, YARMOUTH. 
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